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THE CHEROKEE INDIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS.* 


By A. Downina. 


It is related that an artist for one of the great magazines once 
visited a camp of the Dakota Sioux for the purpose of illustrat- 
ing their habits, customs, and modes of life. He fell in with a 
missionary stationed among them, who was very zealous in his 
efforts to convert them to Christianity, but who declared that 
the case seemed almost hopeless, The artist observed—some- 
what irreverently—that he had not come to ascertain whether 
they were fit for the kingdom of Heaven, but only to see what 
value they were to him, personally, from an artistic standpoint. 
So the interest in, and the value to us of, these rapidly vanish- 
ing tribes as a factor in the life and destiny of the world is 
largely gauged by the point of view from which we individually 
look at them—be the same commercial, socialistic, humanitarian 
or what not. : 

What shall be done with the red men? How shall they be 
treated to best subserve their interests as a race, while not for- 
getting the needs and interests of their ever encroaching white 
neighbors? These are, and have been, ever recurring questions 
for more than a century—problems whose solution would seem 
to be almost as far off as it was in Washington’s day. 


* * 
* 


The Cherokee nation has probably occupied a more prominent 
place in the affairs and history of what is now the United States 
of America, since the date of the early European settlements, 
than any other tribe, nation or confederacy of Indians, with the 
possible exception of the powerful and warlike league of the 





* Read before the Topeka Philosophical Society, February 13, 1895. 
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Iroquois, or Six Nations, of New York. And it is the most 
enlightened and progressive of all the five civilized tribes in the 
Indian Territory—viz., the Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chick- 
asaws and Seminoles, who are the most advanced of any North 
American tribes. 

The genesis of the Cherokees is involved in the mists of pre- 
historic times. They were first known to the early white settlers 
and down to the year 1830, as occupants of the upper valley of 
the Tennesse river, the valleys of the Alleghany range, and the 
headwaters of the Savannah and Flint. They forma family by 
themselves, connected, possibly, remotely with the Iroquois. 
According to their own traditions they came from the west 
earlier than the Muskogees, and displaced a moon-eyed people 
unable to see by day. It is almost certain, from records made 
by one of his followers, that they were reached by the adven- 
turous De Soto in 1540; but, from their interior location, they 
came but slightly into contact with the Spanish, English and 
French for many years after settlements began. From their 
position they were also divided into two sections, separated by 
the great Unaka or Smoky mountains, viz: Otari (the mountain) 
and Erati (below)—the Otari dwelling in the mountainous dis- 
tricts and the Erati occupying the lower lands; but they were 
further divided into seven clans, each of which prohibited inter- 
marriage between its own members. They adhered to the 
English in colonial times, formally recognizing the king in 1730, 
and in 1755 ceded territory and permitted the establishment of 
English forts. The tribe was considerably advanced in civiliza- 
tion when the war of the revolution began. They clung to the 
royalist side, and in consequence, their country was laid waste 
by American forces. They were subjugated after a few years of 
intermittent war, during which they lost much territory, and, by 
the treaty of Hopewell November 28, 1785, they acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the United States and were confirmed in the 
possession of their hunting grounds. Then began the ever re- 
curring story of the white man’s encroachment and the red man’s 
resistance, with the ultimate advantage on the side of the intrud- 
ers. By treaties in 1791 and 1798, portions of their territory 
were surrendered and many of their people emigrated beyond 
the Mississippi, In 1817 the Cherokees on the Arkansas num- 
bered 3,000. Those who remained in their old territory aban- 
doned hunting and the greater portion of them lived by agricul- 
ture. 

But the white men of Georgia, who coveted their lands, de- 
manded the removal of the remaining Cherokees, notwithstanding 
the tribe had rendered great service in the war with England in 
1812 to 1814, and though the Indians were entirely peaceable, 
generally industrious, and were fast becoming Christianized by 
the efforts of Moravian missionaries, and those of the American 
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board, the clamor for their removal prevailed, and in July, 1817, 
they were forced to exchange their eastern lands for territory 
west of the Mississippi. 

The end was not effected, however, without much trouble and 
bloodshed. Georgia passed laws extending over the territory 
of the Cherokees, by which the Indians were practically out- 
lawed, deprived of citizenship, and prohibited from being 
witnesses, They appealed to the United States Supreme Court, 
and that body—which long afterward decided that a negro had 
no rights that a white man was bound to respect—refused the 
Indians the right to bring an action; and, finally, the general 
government confessed its inability to fulfill its own treaty obli- 
gations, But this inability did not prevent the federal govern- 
ment in 1835 from making a treaty with a small portion of the 
tribe for the removal of the whole of them, and three years later 
an armed force was sent into their country to compel the re- 
moval. At that tinie the whole number of Indians in their old 
home was about 27,000. 

The Indians were themselves divided; one section, led by 
John Ross, at first opposed but afterwards directed the removal. 
Within a few years, after much difficulty and many murders, the 
removal was effected. 


Since their occupation of a part of the Indian Territory the 
Cherokees have greatly advanced in learning and material pros- 
perity. About 1821 Sequoyah, a member of the tribe, invented 
an alphabet, and books and newspapers in their own language 
have been printed for nearly three quarters of a century. 

In the war of the rebellion the Cherokees at first favored the 
Confederates, but the majority of them soon came over to the 
Union side. Between the two armies their territory suffered 
severely, and they were coinpelled to emancipate their slaves, of 
whom they were large owners. When the war broke out 
the tribe numbered something over 22,000; but the casualities of 
the struggle and the sufferings of their families, incident thereto, 
reduced the number to about 14,000, and put them back in 
wealth and material progress as much as ten years. In 1873 
they numbered 17,217 and they had sixty-three schools with 
1,884 pupils. 

The territory of the Cherokees now amounts to about 5,000,000 
acres, about one third of which is susceptible of cultivation, the 
remainder being mostly timber and grazing lands. The United 
States holds in trust for the tribe something over $1,000,000 of 
school and orphan funds, but their greatest revenue comes from 
$2,625,842.37 of five per cent United States Government bonds, 
the interest upon which is $137,469.01, and which is paid 
annually and divided pro rata. Besides this, it is said that about 
$1,200,000 is now due them on account of their cession of the 
“Cherokee Strip” some months ago. 
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They now have 2,500 scholars attending eighty schools, es- 
tablished and supported by themselves at an annual expense to 
the nation of about $100,000. To-day 13,000 of their people can 
read and 18,000 can speak the English language. To-day 5,000 
brick, frame and log houses are occupied by them, and they 
have sixty-five churches with a membership of several thousand. 
They cultivate upwards of 200,000 acres of land, and have an 
additional 100,000 fenced. They raise annually 100,000 bushels 
of wheat, 800,000 of corn, 100,000 of oats and barley, 27,500 of 
vegetables, 1,000,000 pounds of cotton, 500,000 pounds of 
butter, 12,000 tons of hay, and saw a million feet of lumber. 
They own 20,000 horses, 15,000 mules, 200,000 cattle, 100,000 
swine and 12,000 sheep. 

They have a constitutional form of government predictated 
upon that of the United States. As a rule their laws are just, 
wise and beneficent, and are enforced with strictness and justice. 
Political and social prejudice has deprived the former slaves, in 
some instances, of the full measure of justice guaranteed to them 
by the treaty of 1866, and the amended constitution of the 
nation, but time is rapidly softening these asperities, and will 
eventually solve all difficulties of the situation, if the tribe is not 
dispossessed of the territory it now occupies and forced to re- 
move to a new location. 

The present Cherokee population is of a composite character. 
Remnants from other tribes have from time to time been ab- 
sorbed and admitted to full participation in the benefits of 
Cherokee citizenship. The various classes may be enumerated 
as follows: 

. The full blood Cherokees. 

. The mixed blood Cherokees. 

. The Delawares. 

. The Shawnees. 

. White men and women intermarried with the foregoing. 

. A few Creeks who broke away from their own tribe and 
have been citizens of the Cherokee nation for a good many years. 

7. A few Creeks who are not citizens, but who have taken up 
their abode in the Cherokee country without any rights. 

8. A remnant of the Natchez tribe who are citizens. 

g. The freedmen adopted under the treaty of 1865. 

10. Freedmen not adopted, but not removed as intruders, 
owing to an order from the war department forbidding such re- 
moval pending a decision upon their claims to citizenship. 


The Cherokees are governed by a national committee and 
council elected for two years, and a chief who is chosen for four 
years. Tahlequa is their capital and chief town. In visiting 
that place you would almost imagine you were ina small but 
thriving Kansas town, did you not come into contact with a few 
half-bloods and full-bloods of the tribe whose color would betray 
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their race: It is sometimes very difficult to distinguish the 
quarter-bloods from the pure whites and they nearly all speak 
English as fluently as it is spoken anywhere. 

The Cherokee elections are held in the summer time. The 
judges are usually seated at a table in the shade of a tree. No 
ballots are used. The voter is not allowed to come nearer than 
fifty feet of the table when he votes. He calls out in a loud 
voice the names of the candidates of his choice, and the judges 
keep the tally. 

Some of the leading men of the five tribes are exceptionally 
adroit and able, and frequently the political pot of a tribe boils 
2 as furiously as does a like vessel in a Kansas campaign. 

In the spring of 1891 I had occasion to see one of the prem- 
inent men of the Creek Nation, a member of their “Upper Coun- 
cil,” as it is called, and a noted politician. Learning that he 
would probably be at Okmulgee, the capital, the next day, at a 
convention of the tribe to nominate a chief, or governor, I drove 
over from Muskogee, a distance of forty miles. The convention 
was held in the council house of the nation. I attended, and it 
was not until nearly the close of the second day that Mr. 
Perryman, the present chief, was nominated. Partisan spirit ran 
high, and although most of the proceedings were in the native 
language, I could see that the usual methods of the white man 
prevailed. On the second day, late in the afternoon, my man 
came in, with a large additional force of delegates and immedi- 
ately the nomination was made. Evidently the proceedings had 
been delayed until his arrival. He was a full-blood Creek 
named Hotelka Fixico, and the designation is certainly not a 
misnomer. He is a “fixer” of the highest order. 

After the convention I had a conversation with the nominee 
and found him to be a man of good intelligence, and I should 
say of large capacity for business. He speaks English fairly well. 

I also met at Sasakwa, where he resides, John F. Brown, chief 
of the Seminoles. Like Chief Perryman, of the Creeks, he is 
avery able man, a quarter-blood Seminole, and he conducts his 
executive business systematically and successfully, as he does his 
private affairs But the best informed man, the most of a states- 
man that I saw in any of the tribes, was ex-Chief William P. 
Ross, of the Cherokees, living at Fort Gibson, but who has since 
died. 

As early as 1776 William Buirtram, an Englishman, who 
traveled among the eastern Cherokees, says of them in a book he 
published: ‘The Cherokees in their dispositions and manners 
} are grave and steady, dignified and circumspect in their deport- 
ment, rather slow and reserved in conversation, yet frank, cheer- 
ful and humane; tenacious of the liberties and natural rights of 
man; erect, deliberate and determined in their councils; honest, 
just and liberal, and always ready to sacrifice every pleasure and 
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gratification, even their blood, and life itself, to defend their ter- 
ritory and maintain their rights.” And they seem to have re- 
tained all these characteristics, in large measure, down to the 
present time. 

This is the tribe, or people, with whom the United States gov- 
ernment, during the past one hundred and twenty years, has 
made no less than twenty-two distinct and separate treaties, 
ostensibly to secure to the Indians their rights, but in many cases 
really to deprive them of their lands or annul or abrogate exist- 
ing treaties. 

The Indian Bureau of the government is said‘to be honey- 
combed with dishonesty and thievery. But the trouble is not so 
much personal as it is a generai outgrowth of the vicious and 
demoralizing system under which the affairs of the bureau are 
conducted. It crops out in every direction, in the furnishing of 
supplies, and in the payment of annuities to the Indians; in the 
appointment of the army of Indian agents, storekeepers, physi- 
cians, teachers and others to carry on its work; and in a thousand 
other ways that will suggest themselves to every intelligent mind. 

It is such a condition of public affairs, especially in the Indian 
Bureau, that would seem almost to justify the statement attri- 
buted to “Parson Brownlow” that “the man in the moon never 
passes over Washington without holding his nose.” 


I recall a case in which a man had a government contract to 
supply some Dakota Indians with beef. He had one or two 
hundred head of cattle in Iowa, and in driving them across a 
stream on the ice they were all drowned. The bodies of these 
drowned cattle—some of them after having been in the water for 
ten days—were taken out, dressed, and the beef issued to the 
Indians. Some strange epidemic caused the death of a good 
many of the tribe the next summer, and sometime afterwards an 
investigation of the matter was ordered, but as the Indians had 
eaten the meat and the contractor had received his pay for it and 
even died before the investigation was concluded, it came to 
naught so far as punishing the real offender was concerned. ~ 


There is an Indian agent at Muskogee, in the Creek nation, 
who is in charge of what is known as the “Union agency for the 
five civilized tribes.” The live stock, tools and agricultural im- 
plements ot these tribes are of about the same character as those 
of the average white people of Missouri and Arkansas. And 
these Indians wear ,the ordinary white man’s dress, except now 
and then there is a “blanket Indian” among them who refuses to 
depart from the ancient customs of the race. Most of the tribes 
outside of the civilized nations are “blanket Indians.” It is a 
matter of some doubt whether a wild Indian of pure blood has 
ever been thoroughly and permanently civilized. 

Father Shoemaker, of the Osage Mission, said “it took him 
fitteen years to get the blanket off of Joseph Pawneopasshe, 
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alterwards chief of the Osage tribe, and it took Joseph just 
fifteen minutes to get it back on him again.” 

The population of the Five Civilized Tribes by the census of 
1890 was 178,097, of which 45,494 were Indians living in their 
own tribes, and 4,561 Indians living in tribes other than their 
own. Total Indians, 50,059, the balance being whites, 128,042. 
But these figures cannot be regarded as strictly accurate, owing 
to the distrust of the people of anything that savors of an in- 
quiry into their affairs. 

The same census also gives the total population of the Chero- 
kee nation as 56,309, divided as follows: Males, 29,781; females, 
26,528; Indians in the tribe, 20,624; Indians out of the tribe, 
1,391; of negro descent, including claimants, 5,127 ; whites, in- 
cluding claimants, 29,166; Chinese, 13. There is an apparent 
gain in population of 5,642 from 1880 to 1890, as shown by the 
Cherokee census. 


The lands of the Five Civilized Tribes, except those of the 
Seminoles, are covered by patents of .the United States, and all 
of these tribes, except the Seminoles, owned slaves prior to the 
war. In 1860 the four tribes referred to held 7,369 slaves. The 
Seminoles held no slaves, but have intermarried with the negroes. 
The immigration of colored people from the old slave states, 
since the war, has been large. The equities and rights of the 
negroes in the lands of the five tribes—and as to citizenship, 
have yet to be properly settled. The people of the African 
race in these tribes do most of the work. In the Creek nation 
they predominate and fairly control affairs. The chief, Mr. 
Perryman, is about one-fourth negro I should say. The native 
negroes in that nation have the same tribal rights as the Indian 
and the two races intermarry, but to the Choctaw nation it is 
death to marry a negro. 


Members of the five tribes may become citizens of the United 
States under Sec. 43 of the act of May 2, 1890, without losing 
any of their tribal rights and many of them have done so, But 
citizenship in the tribes named is regulated by tribal laws—a 
function conceded to them by the general government, and all 
of the five tribes, except the Seminoles, have published laws. 
As a rule they promptly punish crimes committed by citizens, 
but by the treaty of 1866 the Indian courts punish only Indian 
criminals for felonies and for offenses less than felonies. The 
United States courts at Fort Smith, Ark., and Paris, Texas, also 
have jurisdiction in the trial of felony cases where Indian citizens 
are the defendants and in all trials for crimes committed in the 
territory by non-citizens. At Fort Smith about one hundred 
murdérers have been hanged, having been found guilty by the 
United States court located there. But I was assured by Judge 
Parker that over 80 per cent of these murders were committed 
by intruders or non-citizens. Judge Parker’s court is in session 
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the larger portion of the time. The expenses of the court are 
something enormous. For example, they were $242,813.41 in 
1890. Maledon, the executioner, who is also a deputy United 
States marshal, personally hanged most of these one hundred 
men—on two occasions six at atime, The last time they were 
all Indians. 

When an Indian is condemned to death by an Indian court he 
chooses shooting as the mode of execution, goes home un- 
guarded, fixes up his affairs, bids his friends good bye, returns 
at the appointed time and is promptly shot. Not an instance of 
failure to do so, up to 1890, is recorded and none since 1890 
that I have found reported. 

The title of the Cherokees to their lands is not the ordinary 
Indian title “by occupancy,” but is a qualified, determinable fee, 
with only the possible reversion to the United States, and the 
tribe may cut, sell and dispose of timber, and permit mining and 
grazing by their own citizens within the limits of their tribal 
tracts, In a message delivered in 1890 Chief Mayes said: “Our 
people should feel proud and thankful that such distinguished 
men as Senators Butler, Teller, Ingalls, Dawes and others have 
the manhood to openly declare on the floor of the United States 
senate that this land is the property of the Chorokee nation, and 
that we have the right to live upon it and keep it forever, and if 
we choose to sell it that we are entitled to its value. 


The members of the tribe hold the lands in common, but 
occupation gives possession or occupancy title, which can be de- 
fended in the tribal courts. A citizen running a furrow around 
a tract of land holds all within the same, and if it covers a high- 
way the road must be changed and pass around the tract. Large 
tracts are devoted to grazing, one tract alone comprising 50,000 
acres. The holders of large tracts are opposed to the allotment 
ot lands in severalty to the people of the tribe. Such action 
would mean the sale of the surplus lands and these cattlemen 
would be unable to lease large tracts for grazing purposes after 
white settlers had occupied the country and improved it. Here- 
tofore there have been many intruders upon these lands. In 
some instances they have kept their cattle upon them by armed 
herdsmen and it would seem that neither the United States nor 
the tribe itself is able to effectually keep them off. 


In 1893 Congress provided for the appointment of a com- 
mission to negotiate with the five civilized tribes for an allotment 
of their lands, and an exchange of their tribal for a territorial 
government. This commission, known as the “Dawes Commis- 
sion,” was in session nearly all last year at one point or another 
in the Five Tribes conferring with the chosen representatives of 
those tribes. The commission this winter submitted its report 
to congress, It seems that it reached no definite result in its 
conferences with the tribes named. To each it submitted a 
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written proposition, but all substantially upon the same general 
lines. The Indians propose to “make haste slowly” in the mat- 
ter of ceding their lands. The regular councils of nearly all 
these tribes have been in session since the committee’s proposal 
was received, but none of them have made any response thereto. 
No favorable response is expected, as the commission found the 
sentiment of the tribes adverse to the changes contemplated. 


The second paragraph of the proposal made by the commis- 
sion to the Cherokees contains the gist of the proposal to all 
the tribes. It reads thus: ‘To divide all lands now owned by 
the Cherokee nation, not including town sites and minerals for 
sale under special agreements. Sufficient land for a good home 
for each citizen, to be made inalienable for twenty-five years, or 
such longer period as may be agreed upon.” Then follow pro- 
visions for the settlement of all claims between the government 
and the tribe, a division per capita and payment of the same of 
all money found to be due the tribe from the United States, etc. 

There is nothing said about the amount that shall be paid for 
the surplus lands of the tribe—nor how the value of said lands 
shall be ascertained. This omission is, I take it an almost in- 
surmountable barrier to a settlement with the Five Tribes of the 
question at issue between them and the government. And who 
can blame them in view of former treaty- making experiences ? 


The surplus lands of the Cherokees after the proposed allot- 
ments shall have been made, would average in value $10 per 
acre, and it makes a vast difference to these people whether they 
are to receive that sum, or from fifteen to twenty-five cents of it 
only. 

A writer in the Century sums up the whole question so per- 
tinently, it seems to me—and withal so justly—that I will quote 
his words in closing. He says: 

“The first necessity of the situation is to strengthen, perfect 
and make uniform the land titles of the territory, This can 
most safely and successfully be accomplished, it is believed, 
by allotting lands to the Indians in severalty, at the rate, 
say, of one hundred and sixty acres per head—and giving 
them personal title thereto, inalienable for a stipulated num- 
ber of years; and providing (if they will consent) for the 
disposal at government prices of the unallotted and remaining 
portions of their reservations for their benefit to white settlers. 
Such allotment and issuance of individual patents would involve, 
tT of course, the dissolution of tribal relations—another desirable 
step in the adjustment of the general question, and the Indian 
would thus be put upon an even footing with the white man as 
to the opportunities and advantages of personal independence. 
At the same time the laws common throughout the states 
should be extended over the territory and courts established to 
administer them. In short, the flimsy theory of tribal sovereignty 
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should be extirpated, the reservation system replaced by fee- 
simple grants in severalty, the surplus lands opened to white 
settlement and the Indians placed under the restraint and pro- 
tection of ordinary and impartial laws with a view to making 
them self reliant and self supporting. It would redeem the 
Indian Territory and its inhabitants from their present anomalous 
and equivocal position and put them in harmony with their 
environment. 

The Five Civilized Tribes are already sufficiently advanced to 
take care of themselves in every way, and they number nearly 
two-thirds of all the Indians in the terrtory and would probably 
be the predominant class there for many years to come. 


The instruction of all Indian children in good schools during 
a given portion of the year should be made compulsory. In 
that direction lies the one great hope of modifying and amelior- 
ating the Indian character. It is uncertain, to say the most, 
whether the adult members of the wild tribes can ever be 
induced or constrained to raise themselves from their abject 
savagery to a level of any fixed idea of education. Some im- 
pression may be made upon them, doubtless, by patient years 
of experiment, and the experiment is worth pursuing, ;ut it is 
manifestly idle to predict any very shining results.” 





co) 


ANCIENT MOUNDS IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 
By T. H. Lewis. 


From time to time, during the past ten or twelve years, it has 
been asserted that the works of the Mound-builders existed 
along the headwaters of the Mississippi River. Apparently the 
earliest mention of these mounds was in a paper written by 
Honorable C. N. Bell, the well known writer of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. This interesting paper was read at the monthly meeting 
of the. Hamilton Association, and appeared in the Hamilton 
(Canada) Daily Spectator of December 18th, 1885. His state- 
ment is that “scattered along the banks of the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries, from the Gulf of Mexico to its sources in the 
north, are to be found an immense number of earthworks and 
mounds of various sizes and shapes. In another paper read at 
the annual meeting of the Geographical Society of the Pacific, 
January 18th, 1886, Mr. Bell says: ‘“ Leaving the mound dis- 
tricts of the northern states, I desire to show that the mound 
system of the Mississippi extends not only to its headwaters, but 
can be identified and carried far to the north, merging into what 
may be denominated the Red River and Rainy River systems.” 
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Honorable J, V. Brower, the commissioner of the Itasca State 
Park, (Minnesota) states in his report to Governor Nelson 
that on October 27th, 1894, he discovered the remains of an 
ancient village site at the north end of Itasca Lake, and that 
nearly 300 specimens had been excavated at that point. This 
statement is followed by a description of the site, and illustra- 
tions of the relics found thereon. 

During the latter part of Jast April and the month of May, in 
company with Mr. Brower, I made an examination of the coun- 
try immediately around Itasca Lake, and also along the Missis- 
sippi River from a point some seven miles north of the lake to 
the west end of Cass Lake. 


The plateaux and hills around Itasca and on both sides of the 
river for two or three miles below the outlet were pretty thor- 
oughly explored for mounds and other remains. Divided along 
the usual topographical lines, the remains of at least eight village 
sites were examined, and mounds were found at two points with- 
in the territory above described. The amount of debris found 
upon the village sites was comparatively small and consisted 
principally of fragments of broken pottery, chips and a few im- 
plements of various kinds, perhaps thirty or forty in number, 
less than half of which were perfect. 


Mr. Brower found a lone mound on the west side of the north 
arm of the lake, which was twenty-four feet in diameter and two 
feet in height. The point of the low ridge on which it is situ- 
ated is about one mile from the outlet and is located on the east 
half of the southwest quarter of section 2, town 143, range 36 
west, in Beltrami County. 

There is a group of ten mounds situated on a plateau about a 
quarter of a mile east of the river and about the same distance 
north of the lake. They are located on the east half of the 
southwest quarter of section 35, town 144, range 36, in Beltrami 
County. These were surveyed on April 30th, and on May Ist 
nine of them were excavated with the following results : 

Mound No. I was eighteen feet in diameter, one foot in height, 
and was composed of sandy loam. At the bottom, scattered 
over the natural surface of the ground, a few human bones and 
some fragments were found, which includes two femurs, one 
radius and one section of vertebra, 

No, 2.—An embankment eighty-three feet in length, sixteen 
feet in width at the east end, twenty -one feet in width at the west 
end, and two feet in height, was not excavated. 

No. 3.—An elliptical mound thirty-eight feet in length, twenty- 
four feet in width and three feet in height, was composed 
principally of black sandy loam. A little to the west of the 
center the loam of the natural surface had been removed, and 
resting upon the gravel was a heap of calcined human bones 
mostly broken into small fragments. There were five skulls 
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recognizable, the fragments being grounded together, and pieces 
of as many more were intermingled with them. At the north 
edge of the calcined heap was a human skull, which was in a 
fairly good state of preservation. Just above the heap, and 
almost resting upon it, were six skulls and a number of human 
bones, which were more or less decomposed and broken into 
fragments by the pressure of the earth around them. Still above 
the latter and near the top surface of the mound was the remains 
of an intrusive Indian burial, which had evidently been covered 
over with birch bark. The bones of this skeleton were much 
more decomposed than any of the other ones found within the 
mound and were almost black in color. Only small fragments 
of the birch bark were found, but from the number of pieces 
and the position it was very evident that the bark had been used 
merely as a covering and not as a wrapper. East of the center 
and just above the gravel six skulls in a natural state, one cal- 
cined skull and a few human bones were found, but nothing else 
of interest. A careful examination of these remains and of 
their relative positions demonstrated the fact that no system had 
been used in their interment, but that they had been placed in the 
mound in a promiscuous manner. In different sections of the 
mound two small beds of gravelly sand and two of charcoal and 
ashes were found. The latter were evidently a part of the ma- 
terial used in construction, as there was not the slighest evidence 
of heat around or beneath them. It will be noted that nineteen 
skulls were positively identified and an estimate of five additional 
ones was made, based upon the shape of the other fragments ex- 
humed, so that twenty-four skulls is a fair estimate for the num- 
ber of original burials found within this mound. 


No. 4 was seventeen feet in diameter, one and one-half feet 
in height and composed of black sandy loam. Only one small 
fragment of a human skull was found and that near the bottom 
of the mound. 


No. 5.—An egg-shaped mound, was forty-three feet in length, 
twenty-four feet in width at the east end, sixteen feet in width at 
the west end, two feet in height and composed of a light sandy 
loam. Near the east end a small pit five feet in diameter had 
been excavated in the gravel to the depth of one and one-half 
feet beneath the natural surface. Within this pit three skulls 
and a few human bones were found. 

No, 6 was twenty-six feet in diameter, three feet in height and 
composed of sandy loam. On the bottom near the center were 
parts of two skeletons, which included a few fragments of a skull. 

No. 7 was twenty-two feet in diameter, three feet in height 
and composed of a sandy loam. Only one small fragment of 
pottery was found in this mound. 

No. 8 was twenty-eight feet in length, eighteen feet in width, 
two and one-half feet in height and composed of sand and sandy 
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loam. Two small beds of ashes—which had been used in con- 
struction—and a few fragments of human bones were found 
‘ upon the natural surface near the center. 

No. 9 was sixteen feet in diameter, two and one-half feet in 
height and composed of sandy loam—the sand predominating. 
No remains of original burials were found, and, in fact, nothing 
that would indicate that the mound was constructed for sepulchral 
purposes. Near the top surface were two intrusive Indian 
burials, male and female. These were badly decomposed and 
had evidently been covered over with birch bark. The form of 
G4 burial differed somewhat from that in No. 3. In this case it was 
very evident that the skeletons had been placed in the mound 
after the flesh had decayed and while the ligaments still held the 
major portion of the bones together, for some of them were not 
only out of place, but had been reversed as regards their natural 
position. Whether these intrusive burials are to be attributed 
to the Ojibways, Dakotas, Christinos, or the Assiniboins is a 
| mooted question. 

No. 10 was forty-four feet in length, eighteen feet in width 
and two and one half feet in height. The western part was 
composed of sandy clay and the eastern part of black sandy 
loam. Near the center of the embankment, but in the loamy 
section, two skulls and parts of three skeletons were exhumed. 

These were resting upon the gravel and were original burials. 

; Commencing near the center of the group and extending to 
the southward for some three hundred yards are the remains of 
an old village site, as is evidenced by the broken pottery, chert 
chips, etc.; but doubtless this site was not occupied until long 
after the mounds were erected. 


EFFIGY MOUNDS. 


The most interesting group of mounds yet discovered in 
Northern Minnesota is situated on a low bluff on the north side 
of the Mississippi River, and are distant about one-half mile in 
a direct line from Tascodiac Lake. There is a grand view to be 
had from the bluff, which takes in the meadows, the lake, and 
the country for several miles to the southward. Special interest 
attaches itself to these mounds from the fact that they are of the 
imitative or effigy class, and that they occupy the most northern, 
as well as the most northwestern limit of such works—so far as 

surveys have been made. This group is located on the south- 
east of the southeast quarter of section 23, town 146, range 32, 
' in Beltrami County, and was surveyed on May 15th, 1895. 

No. I is seventy-eight feet in length, following the curves, two 
and one-half feet in height, and probably represents a fish with 
open mouth. 

No. 2 is one hundred feet in length, two feet in height, and 
evidently belongs to the same class. 
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No. 3 is one hundred and thirty feet in length, two and one- 
half feet in height, and probably represents a serpent. 

No. 4 is a nondescript, ninety-six feet in length and three feet 
in height. 

The mounds extend along the edge of the bluff eighty to one 
hundred feet from and thirty-five to fifty-five feet above the river. 

The mounds along the Mississippi River from Itasca to Cass 
Lake are but few and from this fact, taken in connection with the 
scant remains to be found upon the old village sites, it is very 
evident that the country was but sparsely settled at best and 
could not have been occupied for any great length of time. 


MOUNDS AND MINING TITS, 


As but little is known as regards the archeology of Northern 
Minnesota, a statement of what has been reported by surveyors, 
land-examiners and others may be of interest in a general way. 

Beltrami County, in addition to the five groups already sur- 
veyed, has eleven groups of unsurveyed moundsand one enclosure. 

Itasca County is reported as having twelve unsurve yed groups, 
two groups of stone mounds, two enclosures and two localities 
where there are inscribed boulders. One of the above mentioned 
groups of mounds is located at Cut Foot pass, and on the au- 
thority of Dr. P. D. Winship, of Park Rapids, it is stated that 
one of the mounds of this group represents a turtle. 

Cass County has, in addition to nine surved groups, fifteen 
unsurveyed groups and one enclosure. 

St. Louis County has twelve groups, and ancient mining pits 
are reported as existing in three localities. Within recent years 
a number cf mounds have been explored in the vicinity of 
Tower and Ely. 

Lake County has five groups of stone mounds, two stone 
enclosures and some ancient mining pits. 

Cook County has two groups, containing seventeen mounds in 
all, and five groups of ancient mining pits. ‘ 

Assuming that there are 9,000 mounds within the limits of the 
state of Minnesota, over 7,500 have been surveyed, leaving less 
than 1,500 to be accounted for. Surveys and examinations have 
been made in every county excepting three, and antiquities of 
one kind or another are to be found in seventy-nine out of a total 
of eighty counties—Carlton being the exception. 


St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 9, 1895. 
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INDIAN NATIONS OF THE GREAT LAKES. 


By W. M. BEAUCHAMP. 


This paper is intended to give a brief view of the geograph- 
ical distribution of the several Indian nations belonging to the 
country of the great lakes during part of the seventeenth 
century. It will be exhaustive, and the chief sources of infor- 
mation are the Jesuit Relations and some early maps. The 
country east of Montreal and the Hudson River is outside of 
its design. 

One of the earliest maps of interest is the Dutch chart of 
1614, (N. Y. Col. Doc.) which much resembles one prepared 
two years later. The maker of this map had his information 
from Kleynties and his comrades, who had gone from the Mo- 
hawks westward and southward, and adds: “In deliberately 
considering how I can best reconcile this one with the rough 
drafts communicated, I find that the places of the tribes of the 
Sennecas, Gachoos, Capitanasses and Jottecas ought to be 
marked down considerably farther west into the country.” On 
both the Maquaas, or Mohawks, have their proper place, but 
with the suffix of “Caroomakers.” The Senecas appear farther 
southwest, for the Dutch for a long time distinguished only the 
Mohawks ard Senecas, calling both by Algonquin names. On 
the south of the last, on the earlier map, are the Gachoos; the 
Capitanasses are southwest of these, and farther on are the 
lottecas, while the Minquaas are on the lower Susquehanna. 
The homes of all can be fairly identified. 

The map of 1616 varies from this. ‘Hef Meer Vand Irocoi- 
sen” appears in northern New England, and part of Canada is 
introduced. The Minquaas are placed farther north than be- 
fore, being the Audastoc of the French, the Susquehannas or 
Conestogas of the English. The other names, south of the 
Senecas, were probably tribal divisions of the Andastes, the 
Iottecas being omitted. Champlain placed the Carantouan- 
nais, Great Tree People, on the Susquehanna below Elmira, and 
in the key to his map of 1632 they are described as being three 
days south of the Antouhonarons, against whom they fought, 
although of the same family. It was for them he waited when 
he attacked the Iroquois’ fort in 1615. In his narrative of his 
expedition to Lake Champlain in 1609, the Indians tell him 
that Vermont belongs to the Iroquois. 

The Five Nations of New York were first clearly distinguished 
in the Jesuit Relation of 1636, where they are called Sonon- 
tocrrhonons or Senecas, Onontaerrhonons or Onondagos, 
Ouioenrhonons or Cayugas, Onniochrhonons or Oneidas, and 
the Agnierrhonons or Mohawks, Xonon is the Iroquois word 
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for people. In the list of 1640 the Cayugas are more properly 
czlled Oniouenhronon, the first being a mistake. For a tew 
years their country was called Onioen, but this may have been 
merely its Huron name, as the later designation of Cayuga 
soon prevailed. On Sanson’s map they appear as Sovouaronon, 
and on that of Creuxius, they are Oionenii, while their proper 
nane is given to the Oneidas. On that map Oneida Lake is 
also called Lacus Oiogoenronius. Later the Cayugas were 
known as the Goyogouins. The whole Iroquois country has 
been accurately examined. A journal of Arendt Von Curler, 
recently discovered and published, narrates his journey to the 
Oneidas, 1634-5, and mentions all the western Iroquois by 
name, but includes all under the general name of Senecas. 
Their castles were Onneyatte, Onaondage, Koyockure, and the 
two Seneca castles of Hanotowany and Senenehalaton, appar- 
ently forms of Sonontouane and Tiotohaton. 

Antouhonorons, as given by Champlain, seems the same as 
Sonontouhonorons, the Senecas. He describes them merely as 
allies of the Iroquois, for the league had not long been formed, 
as having fifteen strong villages. At that time they were at 
peace with the Neutrals. Like the Dutch, he may have included 
all but the Mohawks under this name. The Konkhandeenhronon 
are placed between the Onondagas and Cayugas in the list of 
1640, taken from Father Ragueneau’s map, but while they 
appear in the list of 1635, they are not called Iroquois, though 
speaking the Huron tongue. Otherwise they might have been 
thought a division of the Senecas, who have always formed two 
bands. They were south of Lake Ontario, apparently, and 
quite likely were part of the Andastes, perhaps the Carantouan- 
nais. 

Among the others mentioned as speaking Huron in 1635, 
were the Neutrals or Attiwandaronks, a language a little different. 
These were on the north side of Lake Erie and took no part in 
the war between the Hurons and Iroquois. They were after- 
wards subdued by the latter and were made up of several so- 
called nations. One division was the Onguiarahronon, (mis- 
spelled Ongmarahronon in the Relation of 1640,) and may have 
been the Niagagarega, a nation destroyed, in the Neutral coun- 
try, which is mentioned in the same way as Atiragenrek, in the 
Relation of 1656. South of this and nearer Lake Erie appear 
the Antouaronons, a nation destroyed. These may have been 
the Ahouenrochron of 1635, the OQuenrohronon of 1639. De la 
Roche Daillon visited the Ouaroronon, a separate people, in 1627. 
They lived in New York, a day’s journey from the Iroquois, but 
were attached to the Neutrals. The Andowanchronon may 
have been there, as they follow the Senecas in the list of 1640. 
The Ouenrohronon were at first among the Eries, then fled to 
the Neutrals, and then took refuge with the Hurons. 

On Marquette’s map appears also the Ka Kouagoga, a nation 
destroyed, probably Neutrals, as they once had a few villages 
east of Niagara River, and some consider these the Kah 
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Kwahs, of Seneca traditions. The Aondironon of 1640, were 
mentioned as a nation destroyed in 1656, and the Ondisronu 
are placed just east of Niagara River, on Creuxius, map of 
1660. They were Neutrals, nearest to the Hurons and were 
destroyed by the Senecas in 1648. The Atiaonrek, another 
destroyed nation mentioned in 1656, may also have been an- 
other Neutrai tribe. 

The Khionontaterrhonons were the Petun Nation, afterwards 
known as Tionontates. They were southwest of the Hurons. 
The Rhuerrhonons of 1635, and the Erichronon of 1640, pro- 
bably included some nations found in the latter list. They are 
variously placed, having occupied much territory. The Rela- 
tions make them sometimes quite near the Iroquois, and some- 
times comparatively distant. At first they were on the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie, but retired inland quite a time before 
their overthrow, on account of their western enemies. Their 
place on the map comes merely from conjecture. Sanson’s 
map, 1656, locates them southwest of Lake Erie; Creuxius, 
1660, places them southwest of that lake, while one of La 
Hontan’s has them south and west of it; and Hennepin, 1689, 
between two large rivers in Ohio. It seems proper to consider 
the Massawomekes as‘a southern division of this numerous 
people. Not improbably the most western nation speaking the 
Huron tongue, was another branch. The Schahentoarrhonon 
of 1635, were probably the Skenchiohronon of 1640. They 
were triends of the Hurons, speaking their language, and ap- 
pear at the west ot Lake Erie, as the Squenquioronon, on San- 
son’s map. Creuxius places P. Onnonderetius there, making 
Latin of Indian words. 

An accurate and discriminating survey of the Erie country is 
greatly to be desired, but a number ot well known sites not far 
from the lake, may properly be assigned to them. Most of 
those in Cattaraugus and Chautauqua counties, N. Y., seem to 
have belonged to this numerous people at some time, as well 
as others in Pennsylvania. They were utterly destroyed in 
1654-5. 

In the list of 1640 the Hurons were called by the generic 
name of Ouendat, (Wyandot,) but the Kontareahronon is men- 
tioned specifically, lying on the eastern border and perhaps 
being distinct from the four great nations. The Totontaraton 
is also mentioned as an Algonquin nation which had fled to them 
from the St. Lawrence, where its name appears at Otondiata 
on Sanson’s map The four nations of the Hurons were the 
Attignaouantan, the Attigneengnahac, the Arendahronons and 
the Tohontaenrat. The first two were the ancient inhabitants, 
coming there about A. D. 1400, according to their traditions. 
The third nation was received about 1590, and the fourth about 
1610. They probably left the lower St. Lawrence about the 
time the Mohawks did, or soon after. The Huron and Petun 
territory has been accurately examined and the history of both 
is well known. 
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These comprise the Huron-Iroquois nations definitely known 
at that day. The Algonquins of the great lakes will be mere 
briefly treated, many being nomadic. It was usual for the 
Jesuits to follow the Indian custom of calling all the small 
bodies of savages by proper names, so that the number of these 
is large as compared with the territory occupied. Creuxius, 
with his Latin terminology, more clearly distinguishes between 
nations and settlements or towns. One of the most prominent 
of these nations was that of the Nipissiriniens, near the lake of 
that name and north of the Hurons. It appears on Sanson’s 
map under this name, but was at first called the Sorcerers by the 
French. Its Huron name was Askicouanehronons, and it was 
more wandering than settled. Other nations north of, Lake 
Huron, as given by him, were the Aouechissaronon, being the 
Ehressaronon of 1640; the Elsouataironon, which may be the 
Houattaehronon of the same year, and the Eaehiriouachaoronon, 
Enchek and Aossondi. 

On the northeast shore of Lake Superior, on this map, from 
northwest to southeast, were the Ironinidons and the Kiristinous 
or Kilistinous, a number of people reaching to Hudson’s Bay. 
The Nadouessoue or Sioux were next to these, being s’ill east 
of the Mississippi on Marquette’s map of 1673. Astakouan- 
kaeronons followed, and the Skiaeronons, otherwise the Paw- 
ichtigouek, were at the Sault Ste. Marie. Creuxius called them 
the Pagittoecii. They are the Oscouarahronon of 1640. At- 
tracted by the fine fishing many small tribes joined them there, 
and from that vicinity came the Mississogas at a later day. 

On the east side of the Lac des Puants, now Green Bay, on 
Sanson’s map, were the Oukouakanaronons, apparently the 
Puants. The Hurons usually called them the Aoucatsiwaenh- 
ronons, their Algonquin name being Winnipegon, afterwards 
Winnebagos. Their name was connected with their origin. 
Much farther south were the Assistaeronons, the powerful Fire 
Nation, called Mascoutench or Mascoutins by the Algonquins. 
Although the missionaries explained that their popular name 
came from a mistaken interpretation, Mr. W. W. Tooker has 
given some good reasons for thinking they might have worked 
copper by the aid of fire. On Hennepin’s map of 1697, they 
are placed east of Lake Michigan. They were known to 
Champlain, and the Neutrals fought against them. Still later 
they were attacked by the Iroquois, who knew them as the 
Ontonagannha, and these seem to have been the Onontiogas, 
afterwards found. among the Senecas, in their Huron town. 
A tribe of this nation, called the Ouchawanag, has led some to 
think they might have been connected with the Shawnees. 

In Michigan, Sanson’s map had the Ariatoeronon at the 
north, being the Ahriottaehronon of 1640. On the east side 
were the Couaeronon, or the Akhrakouaeronon of 1640; and 
the Aictaeronon were farther south. In Canada, between the 
Ottawa and Otonabee Rivers, were the Quionontareronnon 
or Ehonkehronon, being the Ontarahronon of 1640. This was 
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a small body of Algonquins, commonly known as the Little 
Nation of the Isle, advantageously posted on the Ottawa river. 
The other Algonquins called them the Kichesipiiriniwek. 
Other Algonquins lay to the south of these, but were of little 
account. West of all these were the Hurons, Neutrals and 
Petuns. 

Champlain placed the Cheveux Relevez north of Lake Erie, 
and Creuxius on the Great Manitoulin Island. They soon 
became known as the Outaouacs or Ottawas, and included sev- 
eral nations. Other nations naturally come into view, the 
Maloumines or Wild Rice Indians, near the Puants, being vis- 
ited in 1640. The Illinois were first mentioned in 1656. It has 
been conjectured that the Irinions of 1642 were the Illin pis, but 
a careful reading of that Relation makes it clear that these 
were the Ironinidons of Sanson’s map. The Kickapoos and 
Miamis were reached in 1670. The Hurons had some Algon- 
quin allies in 1648, south of Lake Huron, called Ontaneek, and 
there were other obscure Algonquin tribes. One far down the 
St. Lawrence must not be forgotten, because often confounded 
with the Iroquois family. It had its name of Iroquet from that 
of its principal chief. He was the one who refused to show the 
Neutrals the way to the St. Lawrence. Its proper name was 
Onnontchataronon in the Huron tongue, and it once had its 
home in Montreal. 

If one were to include in this all the nations against whom the 
Iroquois fought we would reach the Mississippi, Hudson’s Bay 
and the Carolinas. No distance was too great for these terrible 
warriors. After the Huron war they Fad to seek even more 
distant foes. Among these was the Amicouek, or Beaver 
nation, better known as the Nez Perces, three days north of the 
Hurons, while the remote tribes of New England trembled at 
their name and presence. But in most of the country now 
considered scarcely a tribe was left out of the many mentioned. 
A populous land became their mere hunting grounds. They 
made a desert and called it peace. 
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THE FRESCOES OF MITLA. 
By Purvuip J. VALENTINI. 


A large folio volume, containing forty-nine pages of text and 
thirteen photographic illustrations, bearing the title Wandmaler- 
even von Mitla, has appeared. It is devoted to describing and 
explaining a series of pictures painted a/ fresco on the inner walls 
of a chamber in the famous but now somewhat dilapidated 
palace of Mitla, Mexico. 

Dr. Edward Seler, who is at the head of the American de- 
partment of the Ethnologic Museum of Berlin, on an explora- 
tion tour in 1888 was the fortunate discoverer of them. The 
discovery was accidental and took place when he was led to 
house his horses in the curate’s stable that was roughly 
adjusted for this purpose in one of the chambers of the named 
ruins. It took him and Mrs. Amelia Seler, the latter being the 
faithful companion, everywhere, of ker laborious husband, as 
much as eleven days to secure an exact copy from these paint- 
ings, which on account of the height were accessible only by 
the way of ladders and the construction of a scaffold, and it is 
but now, after the lapse of seven years, employed in collecting 
the material necessary for giving anaccurrate idea of the historic 
find, that the author finds himself ready to publish the results. 
In doing so, he dedicates the volume to the well known promoter 
of American archeology, the Duke of Loubat, who liberally 
bore the expenses connected with a luxury edition. 

Here then, and not without a new feeling of perplexed 
astonishment, we stand again before the revelation of a quite 
unknown fact. That the ancient American artists were con- 
summate architects and sculptors we need not be told. That 
they knew how to emblazon their horoscopic calendars, drawn 
on vellum or on maguey paper, with a wealth of most beaytiful 
and lasting colois, we have learned from the pages of those 
fifteen so-called Mexican Codices, which were edited some 
fifty years ago, by the munificence of Lord Kingsborough. 
But that like the advanced Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
Romans, our mysterious prehistoric artists should have also 
viewed their chamber-walls in the light of a national “poikile”’ 
and had chosen these walls as a ground upon which to per- 
petuate “al fresco” the exploits of their heroes, and that they 
knew how to represent them pictorially and as intelligibly to 
the sense of sight as it is possible without the employment of 
the phonetic medium—this fact, indeed, has beena new addition 
to the store of that miscellaneous and enigmatic knowledge 
which accummulates year after year, and the threads of which 
to the present day have withstood all efforts made in the line 
of logical and therefore acceptable connection. 
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In would take more space than is allowed here to enumerate 
in detail all the arguments by which the author of the volume 
was enabled to reach the final result of his investigation con- 
cerning the very subject matter as it is represented in the 
frescoes. Dr. Seler comes to the conclusion that the story told 
in them is nothing else than that of Quetzatlcoatl, the culture 
hero of the Toltecs, a story which oral as well as written tra- 
dition is told in unconnected fragments and in such legendary 
disguise as was that of ancient Osiris, the culture hero of the 
Nile River. Again, however, fate has intervened to transmit 
the story as complete as Dr. Seler assumes it was depicted. 
Almost all the lower portions of the frescoed panels are ob- 
literated and effaced by the hands of white-washers, and other 
breaks were caused by rain leaking through a rotten roof. 
Thus, the otherwise so welcome a find is but a fragment, sug- 
gestive enough, indeed, but not conclusive, inviting to study 
and challenging all the powers of trained imagination, but also 
ever ready to enrapture the lover into the realms of hazardous 
speculation. 

The text is divided into six parts. In Part I the reader is 
introduced into the locality of Mitla itself, and a description is 
given of the sundry palaces; of their chambers and the purposes 
they served. TVhe upper chambers were accommodated for the 
living of the high priest and his acolytes; the subterranean were 
destined for abodes of deceased kings and priests, with an addi- 
tional sacrarium in which the idols and all the other parapher- 
nalia connected with the cult of the dead were preserved. 
(Pages 5-11). 

In Part II we are informed of all that is known of the 
Zapotecan nation, to which Mitla owes its construction, which 
is but little, and this little only as far as it is connected with 
the continuous war in which they were engaged with their 
neighbors, the Aztecs. (Pages 12-16). 

Part III embraces an ingenious comparison made of the 
Zapotecan calendar and that of the Aztecs, and the mythology 
of both nations is shown as mutually interlaced. (Pages 17-22). 

Part [V represents the special Zapotecan conception as 
regards religion, their pantheon and the organization of their 
priesthood. (Pages 23-27). 

Part V gives the sculptured and pictorial representations of 
the Zapotecan gods. (Pages 28-39). 

Part VI concludes the text with the detailed description and 
interpretation of the wall frescoes themselves. Eagaged in 
this work, Dr. Seler has an occasion to prove what advantages 
he enjoys in having acquired absolute control over that multi- 
form and ever changing Proteus of Mexican mythology. With- 
out this aid, he would scarcely have succeeded in identifying, 
and beyond all dispute, that it is the image of Quetzatlcoatl, 
which offers the clue for disclosing the burden of the pictorial 
text. We may not find ourselves in agreement with him as 
regards several other identifications and the conclusions drawn 
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from it, the ground being that we cannot see neither so deep 
nor so far as he does. But, in principle, we adopt this essence 
of his theory. (Pages 40-49). 

On pages 51-56 an alphabetic glossarium is given of the 
words and objects occurring in the text. Thirteen splendid 
photographs, showing the Mitla-Mausoleum out and in doors, 
its hall of massive columns, a surprising and novel variety of 
mosaic samples wich which the walls are covered, the plan of 
the black and colored buildings, and illustrations of remark- 
ably fine pottery dug out in the environ- of Mitla conclude the 
pages of the highly interesting work. 

Dr. Seler, in company with his wife, is presently again en- 
route for explorations to be made in Mexico and Guatamala. 





ra’ 
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FLINT IMPLEMENTS OR THUNDER STONES. 


A French scientific expedition has recently returned from 
Cochin, China, to Paris, bringing with it valuable collections. 
Among these were a large number of wrought and polished 
flint implements, some of the most interesting of which are 
illustrated in the accompanying cut, reproduced from La Nature 
and described as follows in Popular Science News: 

These flints are finely worked and polished, and if found in 
Europe would have been attributed to the Neolithic period of 
the human race. At present there is no way of estimating their 
age, which may be comparatively modern as compared with 
that of the similar implements found in Europe or America. Ic 
is very remarkable that the forms of these flint implements are 
practically the same in whatever part of the world they may be 
found. The prehistoric man of Cochin, China, worked the 
lumps of flint into the same forms, and probably by the same 
process, as did the men who settled in northwestern Europe 
after the melting of the glaciers, or those mysterious progeni- 
tors or predecessors of the American Indians, whose remains 
are so abundant in this country. : 

A still more curious fact is that all over the world the same 
origin is attributed to these stones by the people of the present 
day. The name of thunder stones is universally epplied to 
them by the savage races of the East Indies, the South Sea 
Islands, Africa and South America, as well as by the more 
civilized people of China and India, and the ignorant peasantry 
of Europe. In Italy alone a curious exception occurs in some 
localities, where the long, flat implements are known by the 
remarkable name of “the tongues- of St. Paul’’. All recollec- 
tions of the people who made them, or the use for which they 
were designed, seems to have been lost; and this would either 
indicate their great antiquity or that they were fashioned by 
another and different race before the imigration of the present 
inhabitants of the countries where they occur. 
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THE INDIAN AS A CITIZEN. 


By Hon. JAMES WICKERSHAM. 


With the discovery of America by Columbus, the circum- 
navigation of the globe, the discovery, exploration and the 
settlement of the South Sea Islands and his entrance into east- 
ern Asia, the Anglo-Saxon began the subjugation of the world. 

In the past four centuries he has subdued and colonized 
America and established great empires in places formerly oc- 
cupied by Indian tribes; has wrested the islands of the Pacific 
from the aborigines; has conquered ancient India, whose tem- 
ples, schools and civilization were grown gray with age before 
the ancestors of the conqueror had emerged from barbarism; 
and is now, through diplomacy and force, advancing against 
the splendid empire of Japan and the tottering civilization of 
China. It is the boast of the English nation that the sun never 
ceases to shine upon its flag; soon the boast will be that the 
English speaking people govern the world. 

This march of the conqueror has been so sudden and accom- 
panied with such strange new battle forces that the Iadian 
races have been thrown prostrate before him; they have con- 
tended against him valiantly; the Peruvians and Aztecs stood 
before the Spanish invader with a degree of courage, heroism 
and fortitude which has challenged the admiration and sym- 
pathy of the world; they were slain by thousands, when addi- 
tional thousands sprang to their places, only to yield up their 
lives in the useless struggle; the mailed and heavily armed 
cavaliers destroyed nations, burned their literature and temples, 
razed their cities and reduced entire populations to abject obe- 
dience or slavery. 

From Plymouth Rock, Virginia and the Carolinas the Indian 
of our land has been forced westward to rapid extermination, 
ever bravely fighting for his country, his home and the graves 
of his people. Phillip, the Mohican, after warring valiantly 
against the New Englanders, was treacherously betrayed and 
slain. His head was sent to Plymouth and exposed on a gib- 
bet, where it was exhibited twenty years, and one of his hands 
to Boston, where it was exhibited in triumph, and his mangled 
body was denied the right of sepulture. His wife and infant 
son were, with many other equally innocent Indians, shipped 
to Jamaica by the colony of Massachuesetts and sold into 
slavery. One of his most valiant captains was captured and 
barbarously executed on Boston Commons, “where his head 
was cut off and put upon a pole upon the gallows opposite to 
his son’s, that was there formerly hanged.” Civil and religious 
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liberty may have been born at Plymouth Rock, but so likewise 
was contempt for the rights, liberties and lives of the Indians; 
if free and constitutional government in America had a begin- 
ning in the articles signed by the pilgrims on board the ‘“May- 
flower,” equally true is it that the mistaken and un-American 
Indian system within the United States dates from the same 
moment. , 

From the first settlements in Virginia and Massachusetts to 
the present date wars have followed the encroachments of the 
white man upon the Indian fields and hunting grounds. The 
superior martial powers of the Anglo-Saxon have enabled him 
to vanquish the Indians, although they have exhibited bravery 
and heroism of the highest order; warriors of renown have time 
and again flung their naked and defenceless followers against 
the heavily armed and well drilled batallions of the white man; 
native statesmen have repeatedly formed compacts of Indian 
tribes with the vain hope of staying the oncoming destruction. 
The names of Weatherford the Creek, Osceola the Seminole, 
Logan the Mingo, Pontiac the Ottawa, Little Turtle the Miami, 
Tecumseh the Shawnee, Red Jacket the Seneca, Black Hawk 
the Winnebago, Sitting Bull the Sioux, Joseph the Nez Perce, 
Kamiskin the Yakima and Leschi the Nisqually are worthy of 
preservation in classic history. 

But their bravery, courage and heroism were in vain; they 
have fallen before the superior powers of the white man; their 
lands have been seized and parceled out to strangers; the buf- 
falo and herds of game upon which they subsisted, like the 
Indians themselves, have been exterminated, and the few re- 
maining Indians are now confined to a prison ground or reser- 
vation, which they cannot leave except with the consent of the 
conqueror. 

The wrongs inflicted upon these people in the past three 
centuries excite our warmest sympathies; at the mention of 
instances of particular flagrant acts of cruelty we are justly in- 
dignant; we weep with them over the loss of homes, kindred 
and country; we are moved with feelings of sympathy at the 
history of their heroic endeavors; at the contemplation of their 
present condition a sense of duty impels each lover of justice, 
liberty and law to extend to them a helping hand for their 
present and future protection. Our sympathies, however, are 
unavailing; our indignation cannot repair past wrongs; grief 
cannot restore lost homes, kindred or country; piide in the 
efforts and achievements of their dead heroes cannot restore 
their freedom or tormer tribal glory. Our duty to the living 
remnants, however, remains; we may ameliorate their suffering, 
protect their liberties and property, and by a faithful perform- 
ance of present duty prevent any further injustice and wrong 
to a helpless and dependent class of native born residents of 
the United States. To do this, however, we must accept the 
condition as we find it; his wrongs are of the past; a contem- 
plation of them may be inseparable from an examination of his 
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legal status as an individual or as a member of a tribe, for out 
of these wrongs and disregard for his natural rights grew his 
unique position in this uation of constitution and laws; we have 
permitted the abnormal growth of a class within the nation 
which 1s not of the nation; this growth must be cut from the 
body politic; we must abolish the Indian office, officials, reser- 
vations and schools; naturalize the Indian, make him a citizen, 
and then /et him alone. 


TRIBAL OR NATIONAL RIGHTS. 


England and France and Spain while in possession of por- 
tions of the United States managed Indian affairs each in its 
own way. Out of these diverse ways were gradually evolved a 
few fundamental rules that have continued for a century as the 
basis of our unique system of Indian management. The first 
colonists in Virginia and Massachusetts found it necessary for 
their protection to recognize the right of the Indian tribes to the 
region occupied by them. The Indian idea of ownership is 
communal. The community or tribe owned the fields and hunt- 
ing grounds. No sucha title as an individua] ownership of a 
particular field or tract was ever made by the members of any 
tribe, nor even by the tribe itself; but a general community 
right to the occupancy by the entire tribe of a vague and un- 
defined area over which they scattered to fish, hunt or raise 
fields of corn, was recognized and necessarily respected from 
the settlement of Jamestown and Plymouth. © Such tracts of 
territory as the early colonists desired were purchased from 
the tribes, upon an agreement with the sachems or chiefs, and 
thus early began the system of contracts or treaties which con- 
tinued for three centuries. 

The colonizing nations of Europe parceled the new world 
out between them, claiming the right to do so by virtue of dis- 
covery. The territorial claims of the English, French and 
Spaniards were not based upon the purchase of small areas 
from small tribes of Indians, but upon what seemed to them a 
higher and more satisfactory titlke—that of discovery and 
agreed partition. Upon the various discoveries of her seamen 
England. claimed the undefined New England, Virginia and 
Carolina regions, without obtaining the consent by purchase or 
even subjection of the many different and widely scattered 
tribes inhabiting them. But when the weak and small bands 
of colonists settled in the wilderness in the immediate prox- 
imity to a tribe of Indians, which in comparison to the colony 
was numerous and therefore inclined to rule and be dangerous, 
it became a matter of extreme importance to conciliate them as 
a means of protection. The colonists knew of the European 
claim of title by discovery, and knew that between the coloniz- 
ing nations it was recognized as superior to the Indian title by 
occupancy, but the Indian had no conception of such an owner- 
ship and promptly put in his claim to the soil. In the im- 
mediate presence of this claimant, able to back up his title by 
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an appeal to war, the colonist had no other escape than to 
supplement his nation’s alleged title by discovery by purchasing 
another from the Indiantribe. Beginning in this necessity the 
‘ title by occupancy has ever since been recognized in the Indian 
tribes and is now an established doctrine of our jurisprudence. 

Another, and the next prominent feature of our Indian sys- 
tem arose at the same time and from nearly the same necessity. 
Into the great uninhabited areas claimed by the different Eu- 
ropean nations each imported the body of its civil and criminal 
laws. These laws reached into the depth of the wilderness to 
any distance that the citizens of thit power extended their set- 
tlements. The whole body of these laws rested over the whole 
area, so that all persons of European blood, residing within the 
area claimed by England, were subject to the laws of England, 
whether living in settled communities or scattered among the 
Indians. But it was impossible to bring the Indian tribes, or 
the members thereof, under the operation of these foreign laws. 
The Indians had a system of government and laws, rude and 
unstable, and vet of such a character that it, too, has been rec- 
ognized by civilized nations; but the theory of the white man’s 
laws he could not appreciate, and any effort to regulate his 
conduct or property rights by such laws would have invoked 
instant and bloody war. For these reasons the laws of Eng- 
land were never attempted to be extended over the Indian, and 
right of tribal self-gove-nment was concededtohim. The con- 
dition of the area claimed for colonizing purposes by England 
may be likened to a sea containing many islands, the sea rep- 
resenting the body of English law, and the many small islands 
the distinct Indian communities governed by their own rude 
system. It would have been impossible for the English laws 
to have been enforced as between individual Indians, without 
the use of an army and the widest ramifications of a police de- 
partment. All of this was, of course, impossible in the early 
settlements of our colonies, or even later, on a wide and thinly 
settled frontier, and from this impossibility and from necessity 
sprang the second great principle of our national Indian policy; 
the right of the tribe or Indian nation to govern in its own do- 
mestic affairs. Without a just recognition of this principle an- 
archy must have prevailed, where, by its rude aid, a partial se- 
curity to life and property was obtained within the territory 
occupied by Indian nations. 

The colonizing European power, claiming title by discovery, 
must of necessity go a step farther and deny in the Indian 
tribe a right to convey title in the soil to any one. The gov- 
ernment claimed title as a land owner, and conceded occupancy 
in the Indian as a tenant. Were the Indian tribes permitted to 
convey the soi! to purchasers great confu ‘ion must of necessity 
arise; under the English system the crown was the source of 
all title; sales by the tribe or members thereof would have re- 
sulted in frauds upon the Indian, disputes over titles, and wars 
between tribes anxious to secure payment for disputed terri- 
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tory. While having no interest in the sales the government 
would be obliged to maintain armies for the preservation of 
the peace, and see the Indians over-reached and wronged by 
designing white men. It might even see its territory sold to 
and occupied by a hostile and foreign people. As between its 
own people and foreign nations then, the colonizing govern- 
ment claimed and exercised the right to dispose of the entire 
body of Indian lands, after settling and removing the Indian 
claim by occupancy. This doctrine is now the set:led policy 
of our government, sustained by a decision of our highest 
courts, and is the basis of our national land system 

The United S'ates government, either by conquest, revolu- 
tion or purchase, has succeeded to all the claims of England, 
France and Spain to the area within her borders. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has examined each of the 
principles herein discussed and has fully sustained the right of 
our government to exercise them. Whatever right either of 
these foreign colonizing nations obtained by the discovery 
of our lands now resides in our national government; the In- 
dian right of occupancy has been conceded; the right of the 
United States to dispose of the public domain after extin- 
guishing the Indian title is fixed and beyond question; but 
in the growth of our nation, and the gradual extinction of 
the Indian race, the right of local self-government in the 
Indian tribe is likely to be lost. In the Indian territory, 
where the civilized tribes maintain a constitutional form of 
government, it may continue for many years, but throughout 
the length and breadth of our land it exists, if at all, only as a 
fiction of law. 

On March 3, 1871, congress passed an act which reads as 
follows: ‘No Indian nation or tribe within the territory of the 
United States shall be acknowledged or recognized as an inde- 
pendent nation, tribe or power with whom the United States 
may contract by treaty’—saving, however, the obligation of 
previous treaties. Whatever may be said of this act of con- 
gress from a legal standpoint, .in view of the prior legislation 
of congress and the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, it nevertheless finally and effectually extinguished 
all future national claims of the Indians within the United 
States. It reduced their status, except when protected by 
prior treaties, from nations or tribes to that of individuals. 
Theoretically the former conditions must be referred to in de- 
termining the Indian’s rights; his rights as a member of any 
tribe, claimed through an existing treaty or contract, will un- 
doubtedly be enforced, for the Constitution of the United 
States declares an Indian treaty to be one of the supreme Jaws 
of the land; all such treaty rights, however, for judicial deter- 
mination. The contract is made, it binds both parties, and the 
sole question is: What are the rights of each party under this 
contract? With the determination of'that question the Indian 
department employee can have but litle to do; it is wholly for 
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the judicial department if any dispute arises; the Indians’ rights 


are fixed and cannot be varied by any department officer or 


employee. 

Treaties are expiring by limitation. What shall be done for 
the Indians who have no treaties, as well as those whose treaties 
have expired? What rights will these people have before our 
law? Can they protect their persons and property as the law 
now stands? What additional legislation is necessary for the 
honor of our country? 





EXPLORATION OF THE TEMPLE OF BEL. 


By Pror. HERMAN V. HILPRECHT. 


Thanks to the gracious’ protection which his majesty the 
sultan has always and eminently extended to the Babylonian 
Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, and to the 
lively and cordial interest which Hamdy Bey, the director- 
general of the Imperial Museum in Constantinople, has shown 
in it. the interrupted excavations could be resumed in the fall 
of the same year, 1889, as soon as cold weather set in, and 
pressed on with energy and fresh confidence. As a basis of 
operations had been marked out in the first campaign, there 
was, of course, less need for the assistance of the Assyriologist 
in the field than at home, where the sifting of the materia] and 
the preparations for the publication of the cuneiform discov- 
eries, claimed his entire attention. Only the director, the 
business manager, and the dragoman returned to Babylonia, 
while the architect made use of his studies to complete, in 
Paris, a plan in relief of the body of ruins at Niffur. 

The valuable experience which the members of the expedi- 
tion had acquired the first year, the comprehensive oversight 
of the central committee in Phi'adelphia (Mr. E. W. Clark, 
chairman), and of the director in the field, and the powertul 
support of the Ottoman government, insured a complete suc- 
cess to the second campaign also. Ever deeper the explorers 
penetrated into secrets and riddles of the huge mound of ruins. 
Hundreds of graves, clay coffins, and urns were opened, and 
the ruins of demolished habitations and storehonses, along with 
the contents of their chambers, were explored. In this way 
thousands of documents, inscribed bricks, vases, and votive 
tablets were collected. The active life and motion which once 
pulsated in the streets of the city, and in the forecourts of its 
temple, on the palm and corn laden banks of the great canal, 
unfolded itself before the eyes of the restless explorers. 

The second campaign came to a more peaceful ending than 
did the first. At its close, both Dr. Peters and dragoman re- 
turned to America, and Mr. Haynes, who had labored with so 
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much skill in Niffur for the object of the expedition, was 
unanimously chosen its director to continue the explorations. 

He went alone to the field of labor, and since that time has 

exposed himself to the rains of winter and the heat of summer 
almost continuously. He has had merely the temporary help 

and company of another American named Meyer, who has 

rendered great service by his excellent drawings of the ruins 

and of objects found in them. But Meyer’s weakened frame 
fell a victim, in December last, to the malaria on the border of 

the marsh, where even before this the Syrian physician and the 

present writer had absorbed the germs of typhus. In the 
European cemetery in Bagdad, on the banks of the Tigris, he 

rests, having fallen a stanch fighter in the cause of science. 

Even if the sand-storms of the Babylonian plains should efface 

his solitary grave, what matters it? His bones rest in classic . 
soil, where the cradle of the race once stood, and the history of 

Assyriology will not omit his name from its pages. 

The terraces of the temple of Ekur (that is, mountain house) 
rose ever more distinctly out of the rubbish mass which had 
grown above it through milleniums. The impressive ruins 
stood about one hundred feet above the level of the surround- 
ing plain, while its toundation lay hidden in the earth’s bosom 
more than sixty feet below that level. The platform of the 
first king of Ur, who built here some 2800 B. C., was soon 
reached. But deeper still sank the shafts of the Americans, 
“What for ages no king among the kings had seen’’—to speak 
with King Nabun’id—“the old foundation of Naram-Sin, that 
saw I.” The numerous bricks bearing the name of the great 
Sargon, who, 3800 B. C., had extended his powerful empire to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, came forth to the light of 
day under pickaxand shovel. By this the expedition supplied 
irrefutable proof of the historical character of this primitive 
Semitic kingdom, whith has often been doubted. The curse 
of the king, which he had engraved in cuneiform characters in 
the door-sockets of the entrance, “‘Whosoever removes this 
inscribed stone, may Bel, Shamash and Ninna root him out, 
and destroy his posterity,” had no terrors for the science of the 
nineteenth century. New trenches were cut. At times the 
waters of the god Ea, and the Anunaki, the Babylonian spirits 
of the depths, sprang up, and tried to frighten away the bold 
explorers; all in vain, however. 

Under the buildings of Sirgon and Naram-Sin one of the 
largest and most important finds rewarded the labor that had 
been expended. An arch of brick, in splendid preservation, 
and of nearly the same form as is found in the later monu- 
ments of the second Assyrian empire, was laid bare, and most 
carefully photographed. By this the question long discussed 
by the historians of architecture, as to the antiquity of the 
arch, entered upon a new stage, and its existence in Babylonia 
about the end of the fifth and the beginning of the fourth. mil- 
lenium before Christ was proven. But, although the excava- 
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tions have gone already twenty-three feet below the platform 
of King Ur-Gur of Ur (about 2800 B. C.), not yet have they 
reached the deepest foundations of this venerable sanctuary, 
whose influence for over four thousand years had been felt by 
all classes of the Babylonian people. But in the presence of 
this fact we begin to have some notion why Nippur is spoken 
of as the oldest city of the earth in the old Sumerian legends 
of the creation. 

Close upon seventy thousand dollars has been spent on the 
excavations in Nuffar, to say nothing of the loss of life and 
the endurance of trouble by those who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day on its fields of ruins. Great sacrifices of 
time, money and personal devotion will be needed to carry the 
exploration to its end. But what the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and its friends have begun will be finished. 

The classification and editing of the numerous and import- 
ant results of the expedition has been entrusted by the Com- 
mittee of Publication (C. H. Clark, chairman) to Professor 
Hilprecht, who has planned their publication in four series of 
from ten to fifteen volumes each. Other Semitic scholars of 
America have been invited to take part in their publication 
and have promised their assistance for the near future. Two 
volumes, prepared by the editor-in chief, have appeared al- 
ready, and three are in the press, while seven others are in 
preparation, one of them containing the history of the expe- 
dition by Dr. Peters and Dr. Haynes. It may be worth while, 
at this point, to summarize the most noteworthy results. 

About thirty thousand cuneiform tablets form the bulk of 
what has been recovered. Many of these are of the time of 
the earliest dynasty of Ur (about 2800 B. C.), and of the period 
of the Cassite kings (about 1725 to 1140 B. C.), which hitherto 
were not represented by dated documents. Of the manifold 
character of these documents-—syllabaries, letters, chronologi- 
cal lists, historical fragments, astronomical and religious texts, 
inscriptions referring to buildings, votive tablets, dedications, 
inventories, contracts, etc.—nothing less than an exhausive 
examination can give a clear idea. Most of the early rulers of 
Babylon, who were known to us only by name, and nine whose 
very names had been lost, have been restored to history by 
this expedition. Through the abundance of the recovered 
texts of the earliest Semitic rulers, Aluharshid, Saagon I., and 
Naram-Sin, comprising hundreds of inscribed bricks, door- 
sockets, marble vases, and clay stamps for bricks, our concep- 
tion of the power and extent of the Semitic race about 3800 
B. C. had to undergo a radical transformation. 

Of especial value are the hundfed and fifty fragments of 
inscribed sacrificial vessels and votive objects belonging to 
rulers already known to us through Tello, as they promise to 
cast entirely new light upon the chronology of a difficult 
period. Besides this, the first publication showed the Publica- 
tion Committee of Philadelphia to be determined to clear up 
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the entangled questions of Babylonian paleography by treating 
them on scientific principles. 

Those who have studied the explorations of Loftus and Lay- 
ard know what indescribable pains they have taken to save for 
the British Museum three clay sarcophagi, even though they 
crumbled to pieces on contact with the air. Thanks to the pa- 
tient efforts of Haynes, nine clay sarcophagi have already been 
excavated at Nuffar, and conveyed in good condition to the 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople, and twenty-five more 
stand packed, ready to leave the fields of ruins. Among the 
great number of seals and seal-cylinders, such as the Babylo- 
nians employed in business transactions, there are some of 
every period of. their history, and several belonged to kings 
and governors. Two hundred clay bowls, closely inscribed in 
Aramaic Hebrew, and Mandean, allow us a welcoming glimpse 
into the wizardry of Babylonia, which exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the religious teachings of the later, post-bliblical lit- 
erature of the Jews. Thousands of enameled and plain vases 
of clay of all sorts, playthings, weapons, wei: hts, gold and sil- 
ver ornaments, objects in stone, bronze, and iron, together with 
a collection of human skulls, offer us help in the study of the 
piebal ethnological relations of Babylonia. 

With regard to the wealth of its results and the scientific 
treatment of the documents it has published, this Philadelphia 
expedition takes equal rank with the best sent out from Eng- 
land or France. 
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THE MENHIRS OF MEUDON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY R. G. ABBOTT. 


N. Berthelot, the erudite chemist and perpetual secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, has brought to notice the existence 
of two Menhirs near Paris, in the forest of Meudon. 

Menhirs are especially numerous in the north and west of 
France, in the departments of LaManche 1’Orne, Calvados, 
Morbihan, etc. Skeletons are found near the stones, from 
which fact certain archceologists conclude that the menhirs 
were funeral monuments. Others surmise the menhirs to have 
been an emblem of the force and the fecundity of nature. 

The disposal of the menhirs in a single straight line or in 
several parallel lines is termed alignments, The best known 
are those of Carnac in Morbihan, where the lines extend for 
three kilometres and the menhirs exceed the number of Igoo. 

Sometimes the menhirs are arranged in a circle, semi-circle 
or oval, with closed curves, or polygonal contours. In this 
case the enclosures receive the name of Cvomlech: from the 
Celtic terms Crom, curve; and lech, stone. The finest cromlech 
of Morbihan is that of the isle of Monks: but the most cele- 
brated is that of Avebury, which has been reconstructed by 
Britton, and which we present in perspective view to our 
readers. The cromlechs were probably the'temples, or places 
of reunion for military assemblies or the courts of justice. 

Dolmens are altars formed of enormous flat stones, from 30 
centimetres to I metre 25 centimetres in thickness, placed 
horizontally upon other stones of 1 me re in height, which are 
driven into the earth. 

The two menhirs to which M. Berthelot directs attention 
have been recently brought to light by the felling of the sur- 
rounding forest timber. One of them was still standing, the 
other had fallen over. The upright menhir is a table of trape- 
zoidal sandstone 60 centimetres thick, and 50 centimetres high. 
The base measures 2 metres 50 centimetres, and the summit 
65 centimetres. It weighsabout 10,000 kilogrammes. The two 
blocks are of sandstone, and appear to have been excavated 
from an abandoned quarry situated from 1,500 to 2,000 metres 
distant. M. Berthelot thinks their object was to designate the 
region of streams which feed the lakes of Chalais and Villebon, 
and recalls the discovery forty years ago of a dolmen in the 
avenue of the Chateau of Meudon. 

These monuments have no inscriptions, signs or figures. In 
other localities remains bearing inscriptions have been un- 
earthed, but such inscriptions or signs are undoubtedly the 
production of a subsequent epoch, instead of being a direct 
message from the Celts, our remote ancestors. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE PUEBLOS. 
By STEPHEN D. Peet, Px.D. 


In writing the history of the explorations which led to the 
discovery of the pueblos and cliff-dwellings, we shall have to 
go back to the time when Narvaez was wrecked upon the Florida 
coast. This occurred in the year 1528, near Tampa Bay. Those 
of the party who were not drowned remained on an island or 
on the mainland for six years, and endured from the Indians the 
greatest indignities. At length, four of them—three Spaniards 
and a negro—under the lead of Cabeca de Vaca, escaped, and 
took their flight towards the mountains of Northern Alabama.* 
Thence their course was westerly across the Mississippi, “the 
great river coming from the north,” across the Arkansas River 
to the headwaters of the Canadian, and thence southwesterly 
through New Mexico and Arizona to Culiacan, or Sonora, which 
they reached in the spring of 1536. Culiacan was a province 
which had been visited by the Spaniards under Nuno de Guz- 
man, and a colony settled there.t| When these fugitives arrived 
at Culiacan they told marvelous stories concerning the things 
which they had seen and heard; and, among other things, they 
mentioned the great and powerful cities, which contained houses 
of four and five stories, thus confirming the report of the Indian 
slave. When these talés were communicated to the new gov- 
ernor, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, in his home in Mexico, 
he set out with haste to the province of Culiacan, taking with 
him three Franciscan friars,t whom he dispatched with the negro 
Estevanico on a journey of discovery, with orders to return and 
report to him all they could ascertain about the “seven celebrated 
cities.” The monks, when they came near the province, sent 
the negro in advance. The negro, however, as soon as he 
reached the country of the “seven cities of Cibola,” demanded 
not only their wealth, but their women. The inhabitants, not 
relishing this, killed him and sent back all those who had accom- 
panied him.§ This disheartened the monks, and they returned 





*The names of the Spaniards were Alvar Nunez, Cabeca de Vaca, Andres Dorantes 
and Alonzo del Castillo Maldonado, and that of the negro was Estevanico (Stephen). 

t+ ‘“The occasion of visiting this province was the report which was brought by an 
Indian, a slave, that there were. somewhere north of Mexico, cities, seven in number, as 
large as the City of Mexico itself, whose streets were exclusively occupied by workers in 
gold and silver; and to reach them a journey of forty oR moore a desert was required.”’ 

The towns of Compostella, Culiacan, Cinaloa, and Sonora are laid down on the mili- 
tary map of the United States and as given in the map by General Simpson, are placed 
along the east coast of the Gulf of California. 

The name of one of the priests was Marcos de Nica, commonly called Friar Marcos. 

Castaneda’s Relations are the sources of information about the posreey: 

§ The place which the monks visited and where the negro was killed has been identified 
by F. W. Hodge. See American Anthropologist. 
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to Culiacan; but in their report to Coronado they gave a glowing 
description of all that had been discovered of the seven cities, 
as well as of the “islands filled with treasure, which they were 
assured existed in the Southern Sea.” 


Arriving at Mexico, the friars proclaimed, through their pul- 
pits, the marvelous discoveries, and Coronado busied himself 
with preparing an expedition to the region. Many gentlemen 
of good family were enlisted, and probably there had not been an 
expedition in which there was such a large proportion of persons 
of noble birth. It was also arranged that two vessels should 
take supplies and follow the army along the coast of the “‘South- 
ern Sea.” The army reached Culiacan, which was the last town j 
inhabited by the Spaniards, and was two hundred and ten 
leagues from the City of Mexico. After resting a couple of 
weeks, Coronado led the advance of his army, consisting of 
fifty cavaliers, a few infantry, his particular friends and the 
monks, leaving the rest of the army to follow two weeks after. 
Passing out of the inhabited region, he came at the edge of a 
great desert, toa place called Chichilticale, and could not suppress 
his sadness at what he saw. The place of which so much had 
been boasted was only a ruined, and roofless house, which at one 
time seemed to have been fortified and was built of red earth.* 

On quitting the place they entered the desert and at the end 
of fifteen days came within eight leagues of Cibola. There the 
first Indians of the country were discovered, On the following 
day they entered the inhabited country, but as the army came 
in sight of the village they broke forth into maledictions. The 
following is Castaneda’s description of the place: 

Cibola is built on a rock and this village is so small that in truth there 
are many farms in New Spain that make a better appearance. It may con- 
tain two hundred warriors. The houses are built in three or four stories; 
they are small, not spacious and have no courts, as a single court serves 
for a whole quarter. The inhabitants of the province were united there. It 
is composed of seven towns, some of which are larger and better fortified 
than Cibola. These Indians, ranged in good order, awaited us at some dis- 
tance from the village. They were very loth to accept peace; when they 
were required to do so by our interpreters, they menaced us by their geStures. 
Shouting our war cry of Sant Iago, we charged upon and quickly caused 
them to fly. Nevertheless, it was necessary to get possession of Cibola, 
which was no easy achievement, for the road leading to it was both narrow 


and winding. The general was knocked down by the blow of a stone as he 
mounted in the assault, and he would have been slain had it not been for 





* This was the work of civilized people who had ‘“‘come from afar.” Ithas been thought 
by some to be Casa Grande on the Gila—a building which is far famed because it represents 
one class of structures which was common in this region and was eupgeete to have belonged 
to the ancient Pima Indians, who formerly built pueblos, but of a different type from those 
which were inhabited by the Moquis and Zunis. Mr. A. F. Bandelier thinks that the red 
house may possibly have been Casa Grande, though the ruin is perfectly white at present. He 
says that this kind of village includes a much larger and more substantial structure. It 

rows more conspicuous as we ascend the course of the Otonto Creek. It consists of a 
central building, into which, in some cases, all the buildings are merged; sometimes en- 
closed by broad quadrangular walls, while transverse walls connect the enclosure with a 
central hill. In some cases there are indications that the house was erected on an artificial 

latform. He says that the Pimas claim all the ruins north of the Gila to the “‘Superstition 
Range” as those of their own people. 
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Garci Lopez de Cardenas and Hernando d’Alvarado, who threw themselves 
before him and received the blows of the stones which were designed for 
him and fell in large numbers; nevertheless, as it was impossible to resist the 


first impetuous charge of Spaniards, the village was gained in less than an — 


hour. It was found filled with provisions, which were much needed, and, 
in a short time, the whole province was forced to accept peace.” 


In this connection it may be interesting to give an account of 
the discovery of the Rio Colorado. It will be remembered that 
the vessels were ordered to follow the march of the army along 
the coast of the Southern Sea. The vessels put to sea from La 
Nativitad on May 9, 1540. They put into the ports of Xalisco 
and Culiacan, but finding Coronado and his army gone, they 
sailed northwardly until they entered the Gulf of California, 
which they experienced great difficulty in navigating. After in- 
credible hardships they managed to get the vessels to the end of 
the gulf, where they found “a very great river, and the current of 
which was so rapid that they could scarcely stem it.” Taking 
two shallops with some guns they commenced the ascent of the 
tiver by hauling the boats with ropes.* 

The general, Fernando Alarcon, reached a point on the river 
as far north as about the 34°, where he planted a cross and de- 
posited letters at the foot of a tree, which were afterwards found 
ky Melchior Diaz.t This discovery of the Gulf of California 
and the Colorado River is important, for it is connected closely 
with the discovery of “the seven cities.” The same river was 
reached by a party consisting of twelve men, under Don Garci 
Lopez, who were sent out by Coronado after his return to Cibola. 
After a journey of twenty days through the desert they reached 
the river, whose banks were so high “they thought themselves 
elevated three or four leagues in the air.” ‘Their efforts to 
descend were all made in vain.” 

From Cibola the general sent out Alvarado with twenty men, 
who, “five days after, arrived at a village named Acuco,” 


“This village was strongly posted, inasmuch as it was reached by only 
one path, and was built upon a rock precipitous on all its other sides, and 
at such a height that the Ball from an arquebuse could scarcely reach its 
summit. It was entered by a stairway cut by the hand of man, which began 
at the bottom of the declivitous rock and led up to the village. This stair- 
way was of suitable width for the first two hundred steps, but after these 
there were a hundred more much narrower, and when the top was finally to 








*The region at the mouth of the Colorado is a flat expanse of mud, and the channels at 
the entrance from the gulf are shifting and changeable. The navigation is rendered 
periodically dangerous by the strength of the spring tides. Fort Yuma is 150 miles from 
the mouth, and to this point the principle obstructions are sand bars. Above Fort Yuma 
for 180 miles the river passes through a chain of hills and mountains, forming gorges and 
canons. There are many swift rapids and dangerous sunken rocks. The Black Canon is 
twenty-five miles long. 


t Melchior Diaz, who had been left at Sonora, placed himself at the head of twenty-five 

men, under the lead of uides, and followed up the coast one hundred and fifty leagues, 

until he arrived at the river called Rio del Tizon, whose mouth was two leagues wide. He 

reached the spot fifteen leagues from its mouth and found the tree marked by Alarcon, dug 

and found the letters. The party crossed the Rio del Tizon on rafts and turned toward the 

southeast, thus going around the Gulf of California. No ruins were discovered by this 
arty. The spot which this party reached was much nearer its source than where Melchior 
iaz had crossed, though the Indians were the s ame which Diaz had seen. 
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be reached it was necessary to scramble up the three last steps by placing 
the feet in holes scraped in the rock, and as the ascender could scarcely 
make the point of his toe enter them he was forced to cling to the precipice 
with his hands. On the summit there was a great arsenal of huge stones, 
which the defenders, without exposing themselves, could roll down on the 
assailants, so that no army, no matter what its strength might be, could 
force this passage. There was on the top a sufficient space of ground to 
cultivate and store a large supply of corn, as well as cisterns to contain 
water and snow.” 


Three days’ journey thence Alvarado reached a province 
called Tiguex, where he was received very kindly, and was so 
well pleased that he sent a messenger to Coronado inviting him 
to winter there. Five days’ journey thence Alvarado reached 
Cicuye (Pecos), a village very strongly fortified, whose houses 
had four stories. “Here he fell in with an Indian slave, who was 
a native of the country adjacent to Florida, the interior of which 
Ferdinan de Soto had lately explored.” The Indian, whom 
they called the Turk, spoke of certain large towns and of large 
stores of gold and silver in his country and also the country of 
the bisons. Alvarado took him as a guide to the bison country, 
and after he had seen a few of them he returned to Tiguex, the 
Rio Grande, to give an account of the news to Coronado. 


While the discoveries above mentioned were being made, some 
Indians, living seventy leagues toward the east arrived at Cibola. 
They offered gifts of tanned skins, shields and helmets, and 
spoke of the cows whose skins were covered with a frizzled hair 
resembling wool, showing they were buftaloes. 


Coronado, who had remained at Cibola, hearing of a province 
composed of eight towns, took with him thirty of the most 
hardy of his men and set out to visit it on his way to Tiguex or 
Rio Grande. In eight or eleven days he reached the province 
called Tutahaco, which appears to have been situated below the 
city of Tiguex. The eight villages comprising this province 
were not like those of Cibola, built of stone, but of earth. He 
learned of other villages still further down the river. In the 
meantime the army moved from Cibola toward Tiguex.- The 
first day they reached the handsomest and largest village in the 
province, where they lodged. “There they found houses of 
seven stories, which were seen nowhere else. These belonged 
to private individuals and served as fortresses. They rise so far 
above the others that they have the appearance of towers. There 
are embrasures and loop-holes from which lances may be thrown 
and the place defended. As all these villages have no streets, 
all the roofs are flat and common for all the inhabitants; it is 
therefore necessary first of all to take possession of those houses 
which serve as defenses.” 

The army passed near the Great Rock of Acuco (Acoma), 
already described, where they were well received by the inhabit- 
ants of the city perched on its summit. Finally it reached 
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Tiguex, where it was well recieved and lodged. It was found, 
however, that the whole province was in open revolt, and the 
army was obliged to lay siege to the city and capture it anew. 
After the siege the general dispatched the captain to Cia, which 
was a large and populous village four leagues west of the Rio 
Grande. Six other Spaniards went to Quirix, a province com- 
posed of seven villages All these villages were at length 
tranquilized by the assiduous efforts of the Spaniards. The 
army spent the winter here, but early in the next season, May, 
1541, they took up the march to Quivira in search of the gold 
and silver which the Turk said could be found there. The 
route was via Cicuye (Pecos), twenty-five leagues distant. After 
leaving Cicuye (Pecos) and crossing some mountains they reached 
a large and deep river which passed near to Cicuye, and was 
therefore called the Rio de Cicuye (Pecos). Here they were de- 
layed four days to build a bridge. Ten days after, on their march, 
they discovered some tents of tanned buffalo skins inhabited by 
Indians who were called Querechaos. 

Continuing their march in a northeasterly direction they came 
to a village which Cabeca de Vaca had passed on his way from 
Florida to Mexico. The army met with and killed an incredible 
number of buffaloes; but reached a point 850 miles from Tiguex. 
Here, the provisions giving out, Coronado with thirty horsemen 
and six foot soldiers continued his march in search of Quivira, 
while the rest of the army returned. The guides conducted the 
general to Quivira in forty-eight days. Here they found neither 
gold nor silver, though the Cacique wore on his breast a copper 
plate, of which he made a great parade. The army, on its re- 
turn from the prairies, came to four large villages and reached a 
place where the river plunged beneath the ground. In the 
beginning of 1542 Coronado returned by the way of Cibola and 
Chichilticale to Culiacan, and finally reached the City of Mexico, 

Thus ended the great expedition which for extent and distance 
traveled, duration in time (more than two years) and for the 
multitude of its discoveries, and the many branch explorations, 
excelled any land expedition that has been undertaken in 
modern times. 

It was the first expedition which was ever led into the south- 
west interior, but did more to bring to light the wonderful vil- 
lages or cities located there than any other that has ever taken 
place. To usthe narrative of the expedition is of very great 
value, for it reveals the exact condition of the country.as it was 
three hundred and fifty years ago. It is to be remembered that 
this expedition took place less than fifty years after the discovery 
and only fifteen years after the expedition by Ferdinan de Soto, 
and eighty years before the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. It 
resulted in disappointment to the leaders, for they had expected 
to find cities filled with gold, similar to those which had been 
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discovered by Cortez in Mexico and by Pizarro in Peru; but, 
instead, they found solitary buildings in ruins, and such villages 
as were inhabited were situated on barren rocks, and were per- 
fectly destitute of gold or silver or the precious metals. The 
region which they went so far to reach was inhabited by wild 
tribes, who dwelt in huts or wigwams, and chased the buffalo 
for subsistence. 

There were two motives which ruled the Spaniards wherever 
they went—the thirst for gold and the conversion of the natives, 
The thirst for gold was not satisfied, but the opportunity for 
christianizing the Indians was great. So the country continued to : 
be occupied by the Spanish missionaries. From this time on, 
the history is one of missions rather than of discovery or con- 
quest, though there were various military expeditions and many 
fierce battles. The revolts of the natives against the dominion 
of the priests required the presence of armed hosts, and only 
ended with the subjugation of the people by military force. 
New Mexico was brought altogether under Spanish rule by Juan 
de Onate in 1595. In 1680 the natives threw off the yoke, 
but were again subdued fifteen years later. The archives of the 
missions were destroyed in the revolt, and the history previous 
to that date is only known in outline. The diaries kept after 
this date show that the authors visited many of the ruins which 
have attracted the attention of later explorers, and also that they 
found many of the towns inhabited which now exist only as ruins. 


We shall not dwell further upon the history of the region, 
nor shall we at the present time speak of the discoveries which 
have taken place since the region came into the possession of 
the United States government; but shall proceed at once to the 
question whether these various localities visited by the Spaniards 
under Coronado can be identified. This is an important ques- 
tion, for it brings out the changes which have occurred in three 
hundred and fifty years, and at the same time throws light upon 
the relative age of the different ruins. ¢ 


We shall first speak of the. distribution of the pueblos. 
On this point we shall quote the words of Dr. Washington 
Matthews, who long resided at Fort Wingate, and is familiar 
with the whole region. He says: “Along the great Cordillera 
of the American Continent, on. both sides of the equator, from 
Wyoming to Chili extends a land abounding in ancient ruins. 
A large part of this land lies in the boundary of the United 
States, It contains the Territory of Arizona, most of Utah, more 
than half of New Mexico, extensive parts of the states of Colo- 
rado and Nevada, with small portions of Texas and California. 
The great rivers which drain it into the ocean are the Colorado on 
the west, and the Rio Grande on the east; the former flowing 
toward the Pacific, the latter toward the Atlantic. It is an arid 
region, but not an absolute desert, for there is no part of it on 
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which rain does not fall some time during every year, but it is 
on the high mountains only that it descends abundantly, while 
on the lower levels the moisture is scanty, and irrigation is nec- 
essary to successful agriculture. The ruins have been known to 
the world for three centuries and a half; they have been in the 
possession of the United States for over forty years. Yet it is 
only within the past few years that any attempt at systematic 
exploration or excavation has been made among them.* 


A. F. Bandelier says: “The northern limits of the House-build- 
ers remains yet to be definitely established. Taos seems to be 
the northernmost Pueblo. The eastern limits seem to be the 
meridian of the Pecos River; the western, the great Colorado, 
and the dismal shores of the Gulf of California; the southern 
limits, the ruins found in southern Colorado and in southern 
Utah. Within the area thus defined the villages were scattered 
very irregularly, and in fact their inhabitants occupied and used 
but a small quantity of the ground. Extensive desert tracks 
often separated the groups and these spaces were open to the 
roving Indians, who prowled in and about the settlements much 
to the detriment of the inhabitants. Thus, Acoma, is separated 
from the Zuni grcup by at last seventy miles of waste, and the 
Navajos raided over this space at will, endangering conimunica- 
tions from the Tehuas, while both tribes were some distance 
away from the Rio Grande and the side valley. From Acoma 
to the Rio Grande another forty miles of desert intervened. Be- 
tween the latter and Tiguex the uninhabited region is from 
thirty to forty miles, and here the Apaches could lurk and assault 
at any time. A desert stretch of twenty miles separated the 
pueblo of Picuries from the Tahuas; and a stretch of thirty 
miles separated them from Taos. Twenty-seven miles to the 
southwest of Santa Fe is Cochiti, and three miles east of the 
stream is the old pueblo of Santa Domingo; on the same side 
but directly on the river bank stood Katishtya, the antecessor 
of the present Felipe. Farther west on the Jemez River the 
Quirquires inhabited several cities. Here was a cluster of the Cia 
towns, and northwest of Cia began the range of the Jemez who 
inhabited a number of pueblos along the Jemez River.t The 
Pueblos, far from being masters of New Mexico previous to the 
coming of the Spaniards, were hemmed in and hampered on 
all sides by tribes which were swift in their movements, and 
had a great advantage over the Pueblos in number. 

It must not be supposed that the area indicated is uniformly 
covered, for there are many districts utterly devoid of ruins. 





*See Seventh Memoir National Academy of Science, Vol. VI, Human Bones of the Hem- 
enway Collection, by Dr. Washington Matthews, U.S. A. Introduction p. 142. 


+The total number of pueblos, as stated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, does 
not at all agree with that number as it stands at the present time. It is much larger and 
varies from forty-six (Escalante, from reports at the time of the rebellion,) to over one hun- 
dred. (Onate, in the Acts ef Submission of 1598.) 
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Very few are found in the high forests, for it is useless to look 
for ruins at an altitude exceeding 8,000 feet—climate, lack of 
space for cultivation, together with the steepness of slopes for- 
bid. The lower limits uf the ruins seem mostly dependent on 
natural features. On the side of Arizona, but not on the sea- 
coast the ruins ascend within 1,000 feet of the sea level. There 
are said to be traces of the succession of ruins along the Canadian 
River far across the great plains.”* 

“There is nothing in the natural resources of New Mexico that 
could maintain a large number of people whose industrial means 
of support were those which belonged to the “stone age.” The 
water supply of the territory is remarkably scant, and, while the 
Indian knew and used springs which the present settler is 
sometimes unacquainted with, the value of such springs was not 
very great. They might suffice for the wants of one or a few 
families, some times for a small village. To such watering 
places the Indian was limited, outside of the river bottoms of 
larger streams, But the larger streams are few and far between, 
and only portions of:their course are suitable for cultivation. 
Only the Rio Grande, the San Juan, the Chama, parts of the 
Pecos, Jemez, Puerco and Upper Gila irrigate large valleys.” 

Mr. L. H. Morgan says that “New Mexico is a poor coun- 
try for civilized man, but quite well adapted to the sedentary 
Indians, who cultivated about one acre out of every hundred 
thousand. This region and the San Juan immediately north of 
it possessed a number of narrow, fertile valleys, containing 
together possibly 50,000 inhabitants, and it is occupied now by 
their descendants (excepting the San Juan) in manner and form 
as it was then. The region 1s favorable to the communistic mode 
of life, cultivation of the soil by irrigation being a necessity.” 

The disappointment of the Spaniards, who came from the 
mountain city and were familiar with the luxuriant growth of 
the southern coasts, and found this region so destitute of forests 
and so silent and lonely, must have been great, for it was a new 
experience to them. So it is with every one who traverses the 
region. The scenery is entirely different from that which pre- 
vails elsewhere, and the life is as different as the scenery. 

As to the age of the pueblos very little can be said. One sup- 
position is that the people formerly dwelt in one-story houses, 
which were clustered together in a circle with a court in the cen- 
ter, something like those in Arizona Territory, which Bandelier 
says has the “checker-board” appearance; but the attack of the 
wild tribes, which were the Navajos and Apaches, compelled 





_ _*The plains of San Augustine in Southwestern New Mexico, the plateau of the Natanes 
in Eastern Arizona, the banks of the Rio Grande from the San Louis Valley to the end of 
the — appear not to have been settled in ancient times. 

FA ine from Taos in the extreme north as far south as where San Marcial now stands, 
or a length of geet | 230 miles; from east to west they spread f:om longitude 105° 30’, (Taos 
and Pecos) to nearly 110° oe (the Moqui villages.) (See Final Report, Part I., p. 119.) 
Lieut. Simpson makes the distance east and west 360 miles, 
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them to build their houses in terraces, making them resemble 
modern flats, except that the lower stories were closed. The 
upper stories were reached by ladders, each story having a ter- 
race or platform in front of it. The relative age of the Pueblos 
and Cliff-dwellers is a mere matter of conjecture. Some think 
the Cliff-dwellers the older; others regard them as later, though 
no cliff-dwelling has yet been found occupied. It is a common 
impression that the pueblos are all very ancient; but recent in- 
vestigations have proved the contrary. The majority of the 
villages which were visited were occupied, and were probably 
built by the people who dwelt in them, but their history could not 
be carried back’ to a certainty more than five or six hundred 
years.* The buildings which are now standing, and are at 
present occupied, are not the ones visited by the Spaniards. 
The villages have been moved and new structures have been 
erected several times over during the three hundred and fifty 
years which have elapsed, though they are in the same vicinity 
and their architecture and mode of life may. be very similar. 
This makes it more difficult to identify the exact spots which 
were visited of which we have the descriptions, though it gives 
us a better idea of the people and the persistency of their cus- 
toms, if we take the later accounts and compare them with the 
earlier. 

Taking the localities through which the Spaniards passed, let 
us now see how many of the ruins can be identified. We shall 
begin with the place called Chichilticalli, The question is 
whether the Casa Grande was actually the building which was 
reached. On this point we shall quote first from Father Font, 
who saw it in 1775, and says it was known by the name of 
Montezuma, and was one league from the Rio Gila. “The Casa 
Grande, or palace of Montezuma, must have been built five hun- 
dred years previously (in the thirteenth century), if we are to 
believe the accounts given by the Indians; for it appears to have 
been constructed by the Mexicans at the epoch of their emigra- 
tion when the devil, conducting them through different countries, 
led them to the promised land of Mexico.” This was the Span- 
ish conception of the ruins. 

Various American travelers have visited this region—Emory 
and Johnson in 1846, Bartlett in 1852, Ross Brown in 1863, 
Leroux in 1854, Bandelier in 1880-1885, F. H. Cushing and 
Washington Matthews in 1887. Emery’s description is as follows: 

It was the remains of a three story mud house sixty feet square, pierced 
for doors and windows. The whole interior of the house had been burnt 


out and the walls much defaced. The site of the house is flat on all sides; 
and the ruins of the houses which compose the town extend more than a 





*Certain pueblos were mentioned to Fray Marcos of Niza, under the name of Toton- 
teac, a Zuni term applied to a cluster of twelve pueblos lying in the direction of Moquis, 
which were abandoned before the sixteenth century, but the reminiscence of which still re- 
mained in the name. -:ee Bandelier, Vol. III, Part I, p. 114. : 
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league toward the east. All the land is partially covered with pieces of 
pots, jugs and plates painted in different colors—white, blue and red—very 
different from the work of the Pimas. The house forms an oblong square 
facing exactly the four cardinal points; and round about there are ruins in- 
dicating a fence or wall, which surrounded it. In the corners there appears 
to have been some edifice like a castle or watch tower. The interior of the 
house consists of five halls—three middle ones of one size, twenty-six feet 
by ten feet; the extreme ones longer, thirty-eight feet by twelve feet; all 
eleven feet high. The inner doors are of equal size, two feet by five feet; 
the outer doors are double width. The inner walls are four feet thick; the 
outer walls six feet thick. All of the building 1s of earth, and according to 
appearances is built in boxes or moulds of different sizes. A trench leads 
from the river at a great distance, by which the town is supplied with water. 
It is now nearly buried up. The house is seventy feet from north to south, 
and fifty from east to west. The interior walls are four feet in thickness; 
they are well constructed; the interior walls are six feet thick. The edifice 
is constructed of earth, in blocks of different thickness and has three 
stories. We found no traces of stairways. We think they must have been 
burnt when the Apaches burnt this edifice.”* 


Bandelier describes Casa Grande and the cities adjoining, as 
well as the canals. He says: 


“ The careful study of documents is indispensable for successful explor- 
ation of the antiquities of the country. Numerous notices of ruined villages 
are scattered throughout the voluminous archives of Spanish rule in the 
Southwest. I will refer here only to the descriptions of the Casa Grande 
by Father Rino and Father Sedelmair; of the Casa Grand, by Rivera; 
Northwestern New Mexico, by Father Escalante. Their descriptions, 
dating back, enables us to restore much in these edifices to which their 
present conditions gives no clue.” 

“Between Casa Grande and Florence the distance eastward is nine long 
miles, and the country shows no change. Several ancient irrigating ditches 
are seen on the road, somé of which are quite deep. Nowhere did I notice 
any trace of a lining or casing, as at Tule; the raised backs or rims seemed 
to be only of the soil. Ruins in scattered clusters are numerous, all of the 
same character. In one place I found an elliptical tank almost as large as 
the one at Casa Grande and presenting a similar appearance. Wherever 
walls protruded the walls were the same, only thinner. This may be due 
to the fact that that they were merely partitions, and that I nowhere could 
measure the outer ones, which have crumbled. In short, from Casa Blanca 
in the west—and probably some distance beyond—a Ine of ruins extends 
to east of Florence, and probably as far as Riverside, or a stretch of more 
than sixty miles. These ruins, however, do not reach very far inland, 
although some are scattered throughout Papagneria. At this day Casa 
Grande shows two stories with vertical walls on all four sides, and from the 
center rises a third story like a low tower. Whether the latter originally 
extended over the whole building or not, I am unable to determine.” 


Dr. Washington Matthews’ account is more complete and 
full, and includes many new localities. It appears that the Hem- 
enway Expedition arrived in the valley of the Salt River, a trib- 
utary of the Gila.’in Arizona, and began excavating some stone 
ruins on the uplands, but were attracted by some earth mounds 
on the flood. The result was the discovery of an extensive col- 
lection of habitations—a city it might be called—some six miles 
in length and from half a mile to a mile in width. The mound 





*Notes of a military reconnoissance made by Lientenant Colonel William A. Emory, 
Cosme of aan maa Engineers, in 1846-47, with the advance guard of the Army of the 
West, p. 82 ry 
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proved to be the débris of a great earthen house, of many stories 
and many chambers, and analagous in structure to the still- 
standing Casa Grande, before referred to, which is distant from 
the mound to the southeast less than thirty-five miles in a direct 
line. In the course of excavation at this place so many skele- 
tons were found under the floors of the houses that Mr. Cushing 
devised for it the Spanish name of Pueblo de los Muertos, or, 
briefly, Los Muertos, the town of the dead; and this name was 
retained for it, although he subsequently found other ruined 
cities in the vicinity where skeletons were as common as here. 


The party discovered the remains of six other large cities 
within ten miles. Of these three were named: First, Los 
Acequias, from the number, size and appearance of the old can- 
als or irrigated ditches through which the inhabitants conducted 
water to their fields; second, Los Hornos, the ovens, from the 
number of earthen ovens found there; third, Los Guanacos, be- 
cause in it were found small terra-cotta images of animals 
thought to resemble the llama of South America. In these 
ruined cities the remains of buildings like the Casa Grande were 
found. They were of four kind: 1, temples; 2, estufas; 3, com- 
munal houses; 4, ultramural houses. Of the temples there was 
enly one to each city and this was centrally located; though in 
one of the cities there were seven such buildings, the largest of 
which was in the center. Each building was surrounded by a 
high wall from five to ten feet thick: The lower story of each 
was divided into six departments, which were used as store 
rooms for the priests. The other stories were used as priestly 
residences. The entire building served as a fortress in times of 
danger. 

The sun temples, or estufas, were built of earth on a great 
basket frame of hurdles, elliptical in shape, were roofed with a 
dome made of spiralling, contracting coils of reeds, which were 
heavily covered on the outside with mud, and resembling an 
elongated terra cotta bowl inverted, reminding one of the Mormon 
temple. The dimensions were about 150 feet in width, 200 feet 
in length. The floor within was elevated so as to form a sort of 
ampitheater. It is thought that in these buildings public rites 
of the esoteric societies were performed, as they were in close 
proximity to the priests’ dwelling. 

The communal houses were the principal dwelling places. 
They were built of mud without the-hurdles. These contained 
many ruins on the ground floor and are thought to have been 





*Dr. Washington Matthews speaks of figures inscribed on the rocks representing ani- 
mals which resemble the Llamas of Peru and hunters throwing lassos at them. These may 
possibly have been elks, for they are associated with other animals with horns like the deer, 
and there is no evidence that eo Lr knew anything about the Llamas. There are tur- 
keys inscribed upon the rocks. These were probably the domestic fowls, for tame turkeys 
were common among the pueblos. 


_ *This illustrates the superstition about the six houses of the sky: 4 for the cardinal 
points; 2 for the zenith and nadir, 
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the homes of separate clans. Each was surrounded by a high 
earthen wall and generally by a separate canal or acequia. Each 
had its single appropriate water reservoir with a branch canal 
leading into it, its own separate Pyral mound, or place of crema- 
tion, and its one great underground oven for the preparation of 
food. In Los Muertos at least fifty of these great buildings were 
unearthed. 

The ultra mural houses were small low huts made of sticks 
and reeds, and were situated outside the limits of the earthen 
houses and formed separate groups, Each contained a central 
fire-place. In one place they constituted a town of considerable 
size, which contained a sun temple, but no priest temple. They 
may have belonged to the Pimas or some later modern tribes.* 

The acequias or irrigating canals are noteworthy. The explor- 
ers in the Salado Valley have traced over one hundred and fifty 
miles of the larger canals. They varied in width from ten to 
thirty feet; and in depth from three to twelve feet. Their banks 
were terraced in such a form as to secure a central current. This 
device was to facilitate navigation; and it is thought that the 
canals were used not only for irrigation, but for the transporta- 
tion of the produce of the fields and of the great timbers from 
the mountains which the people must have needed in the con- 
struction of their tall temples and other houses, 

In various parts of our arid region the old Jndian canals may 
be still easily traced where they are cut through hard soil or 
where they are so exposed and situated with regard to the pre- 
vailing winds, that the sand is blown out of them rather than 
drifted into them. There are places in Arizona where the Amer- 
ican settlers utilize old canals for wagon roads. But in most 
cases the canals have been filled with sand and clay to the level 
of the surrounding soil, and, to the ordinary observer, no vestige 
of them remains, Yet, Mr. Cushing, guided by his knowledge 
of a custom which exists among the Zuni Indians, was able to 
trace the course of these obliterated channels. The ancients con- 
structed great reservoirs to store the excessive water when the 
river was high. The present occupants have no such works. 
The canals of the moderns follow straight lines; those of the 
ancients were tortuous. In the old canals the fall was about one 
foot to the mile, inthe new it is two feet to the mile. The 
ancient people used the water to a greater advantage than the 
moderns and covered a wider territory with their system. A 
Mormon community made use of the prehistoric cut and saved 
$20,000 by this means. The ancient people had also a system 





*Mr. Bandelier speaks of the enclosures found apart from the houses, rectangular 
spaces surrounded by upright small stones. The Pima Indians assert that these were 
garden-beds. They are now very numerous in Arizona. He says that the scattered re- 
mains of permanent villages with artificial tanks, mounds of houses constructed of marl— 
sometimes more than one story high met here and there are evidences of a period of rela- 
tive quiet that has long sinc+ disappeared; though he thinks the Pimas may have built 
these canals. The Yumas and the Papagoes continue to occupy the region. 
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of rainwater irrigation. For conserving the waters of the sudden 
rains on the mountains and hills the people built dams in the 
ravines and large reservoirs in the neighboring foot hills. From 
these reservoirs the waters were allowed to flow gradually over 
the fields. 

The groups which have always gone by the name of “seven 
cities of Cibola” will next be considered. The description given 
by Friar Marcos de Nizza is the first one. It dates back to 1538. 
There has been some discussion as to which one of the seven 
cities he saw. He did not enter any of the pueblos, but the 
principal men led him to a place where he could see Cibola from 
afar. His description is as follows. “Cibola lies in a plain-on a 
slope of a round height. Its appearance is very good for settle- 
ment—the best that I have seen in these parts. The houses are 
as the Indians told me—all of stone with their stories and flat 
roof, As far as I could see from a height where I placed myself 
to observe I could see that the city was larger than the City of 
Mexico itself. The Indian guides reiterated the statement that 
the village now in view was the smallest one of the seven; and 
that Totonteac (Tusayan) was much more important than the 
so-called seven cities. Here he raised a wooden cross,* naming 
the new land the New Kingdom of Saint Francis, and turned 
back with much more fright than food.” 

The latest description is the one given by Victor Mindeleft, of 
the Ethnological Bureau, who says: “It has been the custom to 
give the name of Old Zuni to a group of small and ruined 
pueblos which lie at the summit of the great mesa called by the 
Indians Thunder Mountain, 7a-a-ya-/a-na, and that the six vil- 
lages on that formidable height were the original ones of the 
Zunis. This much is certain, that it was the place of refuge— 
the citadel or safety place—of the Zuni, the center of many re- 
ligious performances, and the object of many myths. Three 
times, according to the records, did the Zuni flee to the plateau 
of this gigantic mesa within the course of two centuries. Each 
time they were induced to return to the valley below in a peace- 
able manner. This Thunder Mountain rises to the height of 
one thousand feet above the plain, and is almost inaccessible. 
There are two foot trails, each of which in places traverses abrupt 
slopes of sandstone where holes have been pecked into the rock. 
From the northeast side the summit of the mesa can be reached 
by a tortuous burrowtrail. All the rest of the mesa is too abrupt 


Ft 





* Bandelier thinks that Kiakima was the place where the negro was killed and where 
Niza erected the cross. This has been disputed by Hodge, who thinks that Kuikawkuk 
was the first-discovered city of Cibola. The earlySpanish names of the towns are Maca- 

uia (Masaki), Coquimo eer Aquico (Hawikuh), Canabi (Kianawe), and Alona 
¢Halona). (See American Anthropo “— Vol. VIII No. 2, P. 142-149, 

_. The following names are given by Mr. Cushing and by Mr. Bandelier: Halona on the 
site of the present one, Kiakima, south of the gigantic mesa, Matzaki; north of the same 
mesa, the place where the negro, Estevan, was killed; Pianaua, three miles south of the 
erg Zuni; Huhauien, Zuni hot springs; Chanahue, the same vicinity. Bandelier Vol. III, 

art 1 P. 133. 
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to ke scaled. The top of the mesa was an irregular figure, one 
mile in width, and surrounded on all sides by perpendicular 
cliffs.” * | 

“The narrative of Castaneda describes Cibola as built on a rock. 
The road leading to it was both narrow and winding. It was 
no easy achievement to get possession of it. The village of 
Zuni, as it now stands, is built upon a small knoll on the bank of 
the Zuni river, three miles west of the conspicuous Mesa, It is 
the successor of all the original seven cities of Cibola, and is the 
largest of the Pueblos. At this point the river is parennial, it 
has no special advantages for defense, but the convenience to 
large areas of tillable soil led to the selection of the site. It 
displays a remarkable compact arrangement of dwellings, some 
of which have been carried to a great height. Five distinct 
terraces may be seen on the south side of the cluster, though 
the highest point is said to have reached a height of seven ter- 
races at one time. The arrangeinent of dwellings about a court, 
characteristic of the ancient pueblos, is not seen ; for the original 
building had been covered with rooms of later date. The old 
ceremonial kivas in rooms for the meeting of the various orders 
or secret societies were crowded into the innermost recesses of 
this innermost portion.” 


General Simpson says that it is far more compact than Santa 
Domingo— its streets being narrow and in places presenting the 
appearance of tunnels, or covered ways, on account of the houses 
extending over them.{ 

Acoma, whose remarkable situation on the top of a high rock 
has made it the most conspicuous object in New Mexico for 
nearly three centuries, is easily identified. The case is, how- 





*See Plate, Eighth Annual Report, P. 89. 
+See Eighth Annual Report Bureau of Ethnology, p. 97. 


tThe villages of the Moquis were situated northwest from the Zunis, tw-nty-five leagues 
but Coronado seems to have passed by them on his way to Cibola. 


This Cibola was the first pueblo which Coronado reached on his way eastward and the 
last one which he left on his return. Espejo in 1583 visited the same region and after leay- 
ing Acoma turned toward the west to a certain province called by the inhabitants of Zuni, 
and by the Spaniards, Cibola; in which province Coronado had erected many crosses 
which yet remain standing. 


The American Atlas by Thomas Jefferys, London, 1773, gives Zuni and Cibola as 
synonimous names. 


Bandelier gives the following evidence that the Zuni and Cibola have been properly 
identified. He quotes Castaneda. (1.) ‘Twenty leagues to the northwest is another pro- 
vince which contains seven villages the inhabitants have the same costumes, customs and 
religion’’ as “those of Cibola,” ‘“Tucayan ”’? This was called by “‘Jaramillo Tucayan to the 
left of Cibola, about five days’ march. West of them is the river called “Rio del Tizon”’ 
or Gila River. (2.) Five days journey to the east there was a village called Acuco. Jara- 
millo says: ‘A village in avery strong situation on a precipitous rock called Tutahaco. 
(3.) This village ‘‘ Tutahaco,”” Acoma, lay between Cibola and the stream running to the 
southwest, according to Jaramillo, “entering the sea of the north.’’ (4.) Jaramillo says: 
** All the water courses which we met whether they were streams or 2 ng until that of 
Cibola, and I believe in one or two journeyings beyond, flow into the South Sea.” (5.) “All 
the writers from Antonio del Espejo, 1584, down to Gen. J. H. Simpson, 1871, have identified 
Zuni with Cibola.” 

In +g to the identity of the Moqui district with the Tusayan, he says. It was 
first made known under the name of Mohoce in 1583, y Antonio de Espejo, ‘‘Four 
journeys of seven leagues each westward from Cibola.” One of its pueblos was called 
**Aguato,” Awatobi. Fifteen years later in 1588, Juan de Onate found a pueblo Mohoce 
twenty leagues westward of the first one of Zuni. (See papers of A. I. A. Page 12, Vol. I.) 
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ever, different with Tiguex. It is mentioned as lying three days 
from Acoma, but the direction is not given. The belief has been 
expressed that Santa Fe stands on the old site of Tiguex. W. 
H. Davis locates it on the Rio Puerco, and Cicuye on the Rio 
Grande some where near the valley of Guadalupe. Gen. Simp- 
son places it at the foot of Socorro Mountains on the Rio Grande 
and Cicuye at Pecos. Bandelier places Tiguex near Bernalillo, 
and identifies Tutahaco four leagues to the south of Tiguex with 
Isleta, and says that this was on the same river as Tiguex. From 
it Coronado ascended the strear to Tiguex. Castaneda says 
that “Tigeux is the central point.” 

An expedition was sent from it which discovered in succes- 
sion Quirix on the river, with seven villages, the Quires district 
including San Domingo, Cochiti, San Felipe, Santa Ana and 
Cia, near-the Rio Grande, Aguas, Calientes, three villages, 
Acha Picuries to the northeast, and “Braba” Zaos far to the 
northeast. Bandelier says it is unmistakable and refers to Cas- 
taneda and Jean Bleau,* 

Recent investigation has thus enabled us to locate at the time 
of the first discovery a large number of the principal pueblos, or 
groups of pueblos, of New Mexico and Arizona. The pueblo of 
Casa Grande appears to have occupied at that time the identical 
position in which it is found to-day. The pueblo of Zuni occu- 
pies the ground claimed by the cluster to which the name of 
“Cibola,” or “Seven Cities,” was given, but it is the only,remain- 
ing one of the seven, and is probably a recent construction. The 

. Moqui towns appear to be the same which the Spaniards found 
three hundred and fifty years ago. It is probable also that Isleta 
is the same as Tutahaco, which Coronado reached in “eight or 
eleven days,” and Acoma the same as Acuco. Pecos was situated 
on the Tiguex Rio Grande, and is the same as Cicuye. 















*Simpson says: There were a number of villages visited by Coronado which were situ- 
ated on the Rio Grande or its tributaries—Quirix unquestionably, San Felipe, De Queres. 
In the Snow mountains, seven; Kimena. three; Chia, one; Silla (Cia), Hemes, Jemmes, 
Aguas, Calientes, the ruins which I have seen at Ojos Calientes, twelve mjles above the 
Hemes on the Rio de Hemes and Braba Taos. The last town on the Rio, Tiguex, was 
built on the two banks otf a stream, which was crossed by bridges built of nicely squared 
pine timber.) 
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EGYPTOLOGICAL NOTES. 


By WiLi1AmM C. Winstow, Pu. D. 


Tue Hyksos god Sutekh, or Set, has long been as much of a 
puzzle to Egyptologists as the orign of evil to the theologians. 
Professor Sayce, always alert, now writes that he has discovered 
to what language and people the name of that deity (?) be- 
longs. It is Kassite; and the suggestion of Dr. Brugsch is thus 
confirmed, which brought the Hyksos from the mountains of 
Elam. A Babylonian seal cylinder (No. 391) in the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York bears an inscription which shows 
that it belonged to “Uzi-Sutakh, son of the Kassite (Kassz), 
the servant of Burna-buryas,” a king of the Kassite dynasty, 
who ruled over Babylonia B. C., 1400. The name of Sutakh is 
preceded by the determinative of divinity. We can now under- 
stand why it is that the name has never been found in Syria or 
in the lists of Babylonian divinities, and we can further infer 
that the Hyksos leaders were of Kassite origin. The Hyksos 
invasion of Egypt, accordingly, would have formed part of that 
genéral movement which led to the rise of the Kassite dynasty 
in Babylonia. 


Dr. Botti claims to have made discoveries at the site of the 
Serapeum in Alexandria. He has found inscriptions of the 
time of Hadrian and Severus, dedicated to “Serapis, and the 
deities worshiped with him in the temple.” It must have 
been for them that the empty shrines described by Aphthonius 
had been built. Tacitus (7st. iv. 84) tells us that the Sera- 
peum stood upon the site of an ancient sanctuary of Isis and 
Osiris in the old Egyptian town of Racotis, the western division 
of the later Alexandria; and it is just here that Pompey’s Pillar 
is situated. Bruchium, the eastern division of the city, was 
destroyed in A. D., 275, forty years before Aphthonius wrote. 
Besides the inscriptions, Dr. Botti has found remains of gilded 
ornaments and a bull of fine workmanship, all of which come 
from the great central court. He has also found a few tombs, 
and, above all, long subterranean passages cut through the rock 
under the site of.the ancient building, and once accessible from 
the court. The passages are broad and lofty, and were origin- 
ally faced with masonry. Here and there are niches in the rock 
for the lamps which illuminated them. Nothing has been 
found in the passages except some broken pottery, but at the 
entrance of one of them are two proskynemata scratched on the 
rock by pious visitors. The passages, therefore, must have 
been used for religious worship; and we are reminded of the 
fact that similar subterranean passages were needed for the 
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Mysteries of Serapis, and that Rufinus informs us that they 
actually existed under the Serapeum at Alexandria. 
Dr. Botti enthusiastically asserts: 

“The secrets of the Serapeum are at last about to be disclosed! We are 
upon the threshold of the venerable sanctuary which Alexander the Great 
visited, where Vespasian the sceptic performed miracles,and where Had- 
rian, Sabinus, Caracalla, and Zenobia sacrificed.” 


As Cairo is to have a new and splendid museum, this account 
of the fine building at Alexandria recently dedicated by the 
Khedival government will be doubly interesting. 

“The collection of objects, which includes many things of great interest, 
has been skilfull: arranged by the curator, Dr. Botti, and the system of 
lighting shows everything to advantage. It has lately been enriched by 
valuable donations of jewels, gold ornaments, etc., from the collection of 
the late Sir John Antoniadis, and of coins from Mr. Glymenopoulo; and, the 
director-general of the Antiquities Department having promised to fill up 
all disposable space with contributions of Greek and Roman relics now 
lying in the Ghizeh Museum at Cairo, its interest and value will shortly 
become largely increased. The present building, specially constructed, is 
all on one floor; it covers an area of about 960 square yards, and is planned 
with a view to enlargement when necessary. The municipality and the 
Alexandria Archzological Society are making excavations in the city and 
neighborhood, hoping to discover the exact site of some one of the famous 
monuments of antiquity, and so throw light upon the topography of the 
ancient city; but hitherto their researches have proved only negative, and 
the great extension of building, especially during the last thirty years, has 
much diminished the field for excavation, and entirely obliterated many 
promising sites. It is expected that the museum, with the public library 
containing 7000 to 8000 volumes, will prove a sufficient source of attraction 
to induce tourists and archzologists to make some stay in Alexandria, 
instead of merely rushing through it, as is their wont.”— Zzmes. 


AN Ear.y REsErvoir.-—Dr. Schweinfurth has discovered the 
remains of an early reservoir inthe Wadi Gerrawi In order to 
preserve the rainwater due to occasional thunderstorms in the 
desert, a great dyke of large stones was built across the mouth 
of the Wadi, at a distance of some miles from the bank of the 
Nile. The dyke was sixty-six meters in length at its base, and 
eighty meters in its upper part. Dr. Schweinfurth’s further 
explorations showed that it had been constructed for a-colony 
of stone-cv.tters, who worked in the alabaster quarries he 
discovered in the neighborhood, and for whose use a road, of 
which he found the traces, was made.’ In an alabaster quarry, 
three and one-half miles to the northwest, he came across a 
figure of “Ptah, the lord,” rudely engraved on a bl ck of stone. 
The figure takes us back to the time when Memphis, with its 
patron-god Ptah, was the capital of Egypt; and in the great 
stone dyke we may therefore see a relic of the building opera- 
tions of the Old Empire. 


Dr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, just from London, tells me 
this week that he attended a meeting of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund Committee where the remark made, “We have only 
just begun to scratch Egypt as yet,” met with amen from all. 
We may expect news from M. de Morgan this winter, whose 
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brilliant disclosures the pest season or two justify the above 
comment on inexhaustable Egypt. Deir Ei-Bahari I, ona 
splendid scale, is now in press. The preliminary volume was 


comparatively small. Every public library of the land should 
possess it. 





Editorial. 


THE PALAZOLITHIC AGE IN AMERICA. 


A paper was read before the A. A. A. S. by the editor, which 
received favorable notices at the time and has been called for by 
several since. As no abstract was furnished the Secretary for 
publication, it is given here in brief. The title as given was the 
Paleolithic Age, its characteristics and the tests by which we 
may determine it. 1, The palzolithic age is destitute of all 
architectural ruins. 2. The art of this age varies greatly, for 
rude specimens are found in the gravels, and finely wrought 
imitations are found in the caves. Rude art alone then is not a 
proof of the age. 3. The horizon is generally determined by 
the geological tests, rather than by archzological, but really 
requires an agreement between the two to be satisfactary. 4. The 
best test of the palzolithic age and the chief characteristic is the 
presence of the bones of extinct animals. 5. The discovery of 
human bones in connection with certain rude relics is some- 
times regarded as decisive, but is, after all, an uncertain test. 
6. The character of the bones and skulls is thought by some 
to determine the age. There is, however, no fossil man which 
can be identified as the “palzolithic man,” certainly not in 
America. 7. Changes of climate and great geological changes 
are supposed to have intervened between the palzolithic and 
neolithic ages Prestwich and Dawson are authorities for this. 
Cope thinks the same changes can be recognized in the caves of 
America, as the bones of extinct animals are at a lower depth, 
but human remains or tokens have not been found in that hori- 
zon. 8. A very wide gap exists between the two horizons. The 
tokens of man in the caves are modern Indian. The discovery 
of a rude relic in a gravel bed does not by any means establish 
the palzolithic age. It may be a hint, but is not a proof, as the 
proof is accumulative only. The discovery of the arrow-head, 
which was reported by Prof. F. G. Wright, is important, but it 
does not establish the palzolithic age in America, for six out of 
the eight tests are lacking, viz: The bones of extinct animals; 
human bones associated with skulls of a low type; the succession 
of horizons, and the evidences of change of climate, and of sub- 
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sidence since the deposit of the rude relic. Two are present 
—the location of the find in the gravel, and the rude form and 
appearance of the relic. The remains of old soil and ancient 
forest beds are numerous, in fact two horizons of them at the 
west, one thirty feet down and the other sixty feet. No relics 

have been found in these showing human handiwork. 

The following is the report of the paper which appeared in 
the daily newspapers. It is given here for the sake of the points 
which were brought out in the discussion: 

“Dr, Peet believes more fully than most of the modern school of 
anthropologists in a distinction between the ruder palzolithic 
and the neolithic implements, as distinguished by the character | 
of the workmanship, whether roughly pounded out and chipped 
or nicely polished. He is a skeptic as to the existence of palz- 
olithic man in America, thinking that the existence of four doubt- 
ful implements is not a sufficient proof. The paper pointed out 
the fact that a great gulf seems to intervene between palzolithic 

. and neolithic man, such as might be accounted for by a great 
flood or other geological catastrophe. It is very singular, he 
said, that while in Europe the remains of palzolithic man are 
very numerous, there should be so few in North America, and 
that there should be no remains of habitation.” 


The paper was discussed at great length by Dr. Cushing, 
who called Professor E. D. Cope to take the chair during his 
remarks. Dr. Cushing endeavored to emphasize the importance 
of the distinctions which Dr. Peet had drawn between the palzo- 
lithic cults of Europe and America, and also to show that the , 
evidences of palzolithic man in America were not sufficiently 
strong to warrant their unqualified acceptance. Mr. Cushing 
then sketched the hypotechnical man of earlier years in America 
in a very realistic manner. He began by pointing out as a fact 
of infinite moment in the history of civilization that Europe is 
the only country in the world possessing true flint, the most 
perfect possible material for a primitive people, and often shaping 
itself to the needs of the hunter or the artisan. In this country 
only two substitutes at all approaching flint in excellence are 
found, and these only in scattered localities, obsidian, a glass- 
like rock, and chert, a black flinty rock. The absence of remains 
of dwellings he paralleled by the case of the Eskimos. He gave 
a masterly and suggestive outline of the suppositious history of ) 
primitive man as he made his way along the retreating glacial 
beach, finding food ready to his hand and moving as the glaciers 
move. He drew a parallel between the dawn of civilization in 
the desert of southwestern Asia and the similar development in 
southwest America, showing how man gradually acquired the 
power to advance to the mastery of the forests, while another 
race took the place of those who had migrated. One race 
followed another, the Mound-builders giving way to the Indian, 
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and the latter steadily climbing up till his growth was ruthlessly 
arrested by the hand of the white man. Prof. Cope showed the 
importance of studying the bones of extinct animals as a guide to 
the history of prehistoric man. In this sense the work of the 
palzontologist must have the final word to say. It is a curious 
fact that in the Champlain period which is now the battle-ground 
of the students of primitive man, the eastern part of the country 
had plenty of elephants but no mastodons, while the reverse was 
the case on the Pacific Coast. 
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THE CHALDEAN ACCOUNT OF THE DELUGE. 


Different theories have been advanced as to the character of 
the Deluge by the British savans, and extreme views are still 
held. They will be illustrated by the papers read by Prof. W. 
J. Sollas and Prof. Jos. Prestwich before the British association 
in 1894. Prof. Sollas’s opinion will be learned from the follow- 
ing extract: He endeavored to show that, although a local 
phenomenon, it was yet on a grand scale, and, in plain terms, a 
genuine historic catastrophe. The Chaldean story of the 
Deluge, discovered now some twenty years ago by George 
Smith on the tablets brought by Layard from Nineveh, con- 
tained the remarkable statement that the ship of Sitnapistim, 
the Chaldean Noah, grounded on the mountains of Nizir, which 
are situated inland about 240 miles up the Tigris Valley; while 
its starting-place was Surippak, a very ancient city even at the 
time of the Flood, supposed to be situated near the mouth of 
the Euphrates. This pointed to a journey up stream totally 
inconsistent with the supposed pluvial origin of the Deluge. 
Suess consequently looked for its cause ina great sea-wave 
produced partlv by an earthquake, partly by a hurricane, which, 
rising in the Persian Gulf, was driven up the Mesopotamian 
Valley. Suess’s explanation appeared improbable when it was 
considered that the floor of the Tigris Valley stands at a height 
of at least 600 or 700 feet above the sea-level, where the lower 
Zab cuts through the Nizir hills. The waves produced by 
cyclones rarely exceed forty-five feet in height, so that it would 
require an exceptionally bad one to bring the sea to Bagdad, 
which is one hundred and fifty-four feet above the sea-level, not 
to speak of the Nizir hills. Under these circumstances it be- 
came incumbent to acquaint ourselves more closely with the 
historical character of the Deluge story. Its occurrence as an 
episode in the Gizdubar epic, full of obviously unveracious 
statements, was not reassuring, and if we said that its language 
was that of poetic exaggeration the judgment would seem mild. 
Yet this was all that was required to reduce the story to com- 
monplace proportions. The identification of the Gizdubar 
legend with that of Heracles was a matter of great importance, 
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for if the Greeks had borrowed the epic they would not be 
likely to neglect the episode, and accordingly we found them 
in possession of the Deluge legend of Deucalion. The Egyp- 
tians had sun-stories of their own, but as they were without that 
of Gizdubar, so they were silent about the Deluge. The Nile 
does not cause calamitous overflowings like those of the Tigris, 
and consequently the Egyptians possessed no Deluge legends 
of native growth. In China the case was different. The Yellow 
River, “The Curse of China,” had always produced disastrous 
deluges, and in the third Schu of the Canon of Yao, who reigned 
somewhere about 2357 B. C., we read: “The Ti said, ‘Prince of 
the Four Mountains, destructive in their overflowing are the 
waters of the flood. In their wide extension they enclose the 
mountains and cover the great heights, threatening the heaven 
with their floods, so that the lower people is unruly and mur- 
mur. Where is a capable man whom I can employ this evil to 
overcome?’” Khwan was engaged, but for nine years he 
labored in vain, whereupon another engineer, Yu, was called 
in. Within eight years he completed great works; he thinned 
the woods, regulated.the streams, dammed them and opened 
their mouths, provided the people with food, and acted as a 
great benefactor of the State. It was refreshing thus to pass 
from the ornate deceptions of legend to the sober truth of 
history, and if the famous Chaldean fable could be reduced to 
equally simple language, we should probably find it describing 
very sinilar events, or events just as little astonishing as those 
of the Chinese Schu. History fails to furnish evidence of any 
phenomenon which in the geologic sense of the word could be 
called ‘‘catastrophic”, and geology has no need to return to the 
cataclysms of its youth; in becoming evolutional it did not 
cease to remain essentially uniformitarian. 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


GREEK Coins.—Among the recent students of early Greek 
coins no one has been more successful than M. Jean N. Svoronos. 
His study of the coins of Gortyna bearing the nymph, Britomartis, 
seated on the branches of a budding tree, and more recently the 
devices accompanied by stars, have been published. Another 
paper on a certain coin of Mantinea represents Ulysses at an 
eventful point in his history. This theory that Arcadian myths 
were embodied in the symbols contained in the coins is a novel 
one, but is very suggestive. Ulysses is represented as armed 
with a javelin, with an oar in his left hand, which is planted in 
the ground. The myth is that on the visit to Hades the shade 
of Tiresias foretells to Ulysses how difficult and dangerous will 
be his return to Ithaca, because of the anger of Poseidon. “You 
wil) return again to Ithaca after traveling through many lands, 
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carrying a shapely oar, but will reach a people who have never 
seen a ship with its painted sides, nor the shapely oars, the wings 
cf a vessel who shall say, “vou are carrying on your white 
shoulder a winnowing fan.” When you do, plant your shapely oar 
into the earth and make a solemn sacrifice to Poseidon, the ruler 
of the sea. Then turning homeward offer to the immortal gods, 
who ruled the sky, the sacred hecatombs. Other scenes in his life 
have been placed on coins, and among them is that when Ulysses 
escapes from Polyphemus by clinging to the fleece of the sheep, 
and riding under the bellies of the sheep out of the cave, thus 
avoiding the giant. This is represented by the figure of a ram.— 
American Fournal of Numismatics, Boston, October, 1895. 


ENGINEERING Toots aT PomPetI.—Professor Goodman de- 
livered a lecture at Yorkshire College, Leeds, England, on the 
results of a recent visit to Pompeii. He said he was not 
only charmed by the great beauty of the works of the ancient 
Romans, but by their extreme ingenuity as mechanics. The 
streets were paved, and in many places deep ruts had been worn 
by the chariot wheels. The water supply was distributed by 
means of lead pipes laid under the streets. There were many 
public drinking fountains. The bronzes found revealed great 
skill. Ewers and urns have been discovered with internal tubes 
and furnaces similar to the arrangement now used in modern 
boilers. Several very strong metal safes have been found. Locks 
and keys were very ingenious. Sickles, billhooks, rakes, forks, 
axes, spades, blacksmith’s tongs, hammers, soldering irons, 
planes, shovels, etc., are remarkably like those used to-day; but 
certainly the most marvelous instruments found are the surgical 
instruments, beautifully executed, and of design exactly similar 
to some recently patented and reinvented. Incredible as it may 
appear, yet it is a fact that the Pompeiians had wire ropes of 
perfect construction. The richest and most complete bath yet 
found in the ruins of Pompeii has recently been discovered. It 
is a large building, with sculptured basins, heating apparatus, 
lead pipes and bronze faucets. The walls and floors are tiled. 
Everything is in an almost pertect state of preservation, owing to 
the roof having remained intact when the city was buried in the 
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year 79. 
NEwsPAPER REports.—The newspapers are sometimes valuable 
J to archzologists, but they have to be read with a great deal of 


caution, for the tendency is to substitute sensation for science. 
To illustrate: The Chicago Record recently gave one column to 
the description of some gigantic remains of human beings found 
in California. The account may have been correct, but on the 
same page two columns were given to some remarkable dis- 
coveries in Minnesota, which to an archzologist would have been 
more plausible if they had been reported in the Gulf States or 
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among the Pueblos or in Central America. The trouble with these 
fancy writers for the newspapers is that they make mistakes in 
geography. Vases covered with sphinxes may be found in 
Egypt, but not in Michigan; so pottery vessels covered with 
beautiful raised handles in imitation of animals are found in the 
Gulf States, but not in Minnesota. It is probable that an effigy 
mound in the shape of a bird was found, and it is not impossible 
that some copper relics were contained in the mound; but that a 
dainty pitcher, as thin as an egg-shell, with a delicate vein in the 
raised blue figure which could not be scratched with a knife, was 
found, is doubtful. Men nine feet high and women eight feet 
and four inches do not grow in Minnesota any more than ani- 
mals resembling the modern horse, with skulls larger than 
_elephants, This articleis taken from the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat. 
We would advise our friends ot the Chicago Record to be careful 
what they quote from the latter paper, for that paper is always 
sensational and seldom reliable. 


ANCIENT CEMETERY,—A surveyor, Mr. M. C. Cowen, recently 
came upon a prehistoric cemetery in Milfred, Ohio, ccvering 
many acres, and thousands of graves. The curator of the state 
museum opened them and found pipes, beads, pearls, spear- 
heads, and other relics. 


ANOTHER FIND IN ARIzONA.—J. Walter Fewkes, who has 
recently returned from Arizona, reports the discovery of many 
cliff dwellings in the southern part. These people were the 
ancestors of the present Moqui Indians. They were of the 
Pueblo tribe, which reached a remarkable stage ot civilization, 
building permanent cities rather than temporary wigwams. “I 
came across in Southern Arizona a great buttress, which was 
known to the Indians as Red Rock. Built at the top of a slope 
leading to the foot of the precipice I found a row of small pro- 
tuberances built against the steep wall, These appeared in the 
distance like a collection ot swallows’ nests. On approaching I 
found them to be an abandoned settlement of an ancient race. 
On entering I found the floors covered with a thick alkaline 
dust, which alone suggested their age. The only living inhabi- 
tants were numerous birds, bats, and, in one case, a rattlesnake, 
which guarded the door against me. They might be described 
as resembling six rudely formed bay windows, built out from the 
solid rock, under,a ledge of overhanging cliffs. The entrance 
to each house was usually through a hole near the floor, large 
enough for one man to crawl through. On either side was 
generally a small peephole, or window. Going south of Red 
Rock I passed through a valley, which doubtless had been 
trodden by but few, if any, white men before. Steep rocks 
hemmed us in on either side, while the rocky ground was almost 
impassable. About midway in the dismal valley, on the left 
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bank of the Rio Verde, I came across the greatest of all these 
cliff settlements, The side of a steep rock, several hundred feet 
high, was completely honeycombed with these chambers, filled 
with valuable stone implements, pottery and other relics.” 


RuINED CITIES ON THE GILa.—The Sctentific American con- 
tains a very good description of these ancient ruins, and closes 
with a conjecture that the entire city had been shaken by an 
earthquake, for deep digging has brought to light large quanti- 
ties of bone dust lying in what appears to be at one time a trench, 
sone seventy feet long and nine feet below the surface. Usually 
urns containing ashes of the dead and jars filled with corn and 
beans in a remarkable state of preservation are found, but these 
deep diggings reveal something unusual. 


Mastopon Tusks.—A gang of men boring for water at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, struck sand, seashells and seaweed at a depth of 
150 feet, it being evidently the bed of a one-time inland sea, 


A short distance farther the drill and six-inch casing were bent. 


and broken by a hard substance, which, on investigation, proved 
to be large pieces of pure ivory tusks, hard as flint, but perfectly 
preserved. 


An ANCIENT VESSEL has been unearthed in the Mississippi 
River shore near Winona. It was four feet underground and 
made of heavy oak planks nailed together with hand-forged 
spikes, It is supposed to have been the property of N. Perrot, 
a French explorer, who early in the seventeenth century built a 
fort near this lake, on the east side. 


FossiL HuMAN FootprRints.—One of the commonest fallacies 
of archzologists is one which consists in taking an accidental 
circumstance for a general principle, or as logicians express it, 
taking the minor premise for the major and drawing conclusions 
from it. It is well illustrated in the case of a young man whose 
portrait appears in the last number of Popular Science News. In 
New York State there are rock markings which have the resem- 
blance of footprints of men and animals. These markings are 
found at the side of a brook which is dry in summer but flows 
in winter. The supposed footprints all lie lengthwise in the 
current of the stream, and were probably made by pebbles which 
were lodged in the depressions of the silurian rock. The infer- 
ence which will be drawn is that all so-called fossil human foot- 
prints were made in the same way. Here is the fallacy—a 
dispute might arise as to what constitutes a “fossil human foot- 
print,” but if any one infers that all of the footprints which have 
been found on the rocks in the Mississippi Valley and which are 
sometimes called “fossil footprints,” were made in this way he 
will certainly be mistaken. That veteran in archeology and 
geology, Col. Charles Whittlesey, has described these rock mark- 
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ings with great care. He made sgueezes of them and drew 
patterns of the prints which were engraved. The engravings 
have been published. No one knows why these footprints were 
pecked into the rocks, but that they were pecked, there is not a 
shadow of doubt. Fossil human footprints were discovered by 
Mr. Earl Flint in the ‘ufa beds, near Lake Nicaragua. The 
tufa may have been of recent origin, but the footprints were 
genuine. 


THE Missinc Linx.—At the third International Congress of 
Geologists, which met in Dayton, Dr. E. Dubois described his 
discovery of the “missing link,” and defended his views. It is 
ealled Pithecanthropus erectus, a transitional, man-like form. Dr. 
Dubois described the locality in Java where the remains were 
found, and mentioned as occurring near them a tooth of Hyena, 
bones of Ceevus, etc. No complete skeleton was found. The 
speaker then described the cranium and femur; of which he had 
maintained thet they belong to a man-like creature, He had 
compared the thigh-bone with 150 different femora of Malays, 
negroes, Europeans, and other races, but could establish no sim- 
ilarity. Virchow’s view of the greater resemblance of this femur 
to that of the apes (especially Hy/odates) is correct. It is re- 
markable that the zoologists maintain the skull to be human, 
while the human anatomists refer it to the apes. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Commemoration of the Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America. 
Columbian Historical Exposition, Madrid. Report upon the Collec- 
tions Exhibited at the Columbian Historical Exposition. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, M. D., LL. D., D. S.C. Washington. 1895. 

The arrangement of this report is according to the countries, and repre- 
sents the relics, both historic and prehistoric, which were sent. They are 
as follows: In the Mexican department—a stone representing a human head, 
supposed by some to represent a race foreign to that which inhabited the 
region. It marks extreme age and was found near Jacona. A collection 
of thirteen hundred and twenty-five relics, in some of which we find articles 
ornamented with Greek patterns. These were domestic utensils and teols 
from Michoacan. Among the domestic tools were corn mills or metates; 
also spindle whorls, ear-rings, mirrors of obsidian, bells of copper, vases 
made from alabaster and lava, some of which represent human figures in 
attitudes which show, the religious experiences of the native, and a number 
of amulets. They were taken from mounds which contained the remains 
of ancient temples. Eight native calendars were shown; also a large 
number of manuscripts, painted records, and two codices called by the 
name Porfirio Diaz and Baranda , the reproduction in wood of the temple, 
sacred edifices and enclosure of an ancient city near Vera Cruz, visited by 
Cortez; also the temp'e of Tajin, near Papantla. These resemble those 
found at Teotihuacan, in Mexico. A nunber of castes from Mexico in- 
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cluded the famous calendar stone, the sacrificial stone, the statue of Tlaloc. 
Several stones represent a number of rods—fifty-two in number, symboliz- 
ing the tying together of the years, evidently symbolic. In the department 
from Guatemala were autograph letters of Columbus, and a manuscript 
ascribed to Father Ximenes, extracts from the book called Popol Veuh. 
There were idol portraits or statues, a number of vases of terra cotta which 
present the form of familiar animals, a stone monkey scratching himself, a 
monkey with the head and tail of an owl. A few objects which present 
the glyphs painted upon their sides are very valuable as throwing light 
upon the Maya character. From Nicaragua and Lake Managua many 
articles in pottery—urns, dishes, plates, cups, whistles, flutes, shoe-shaped 
urns, funerary urns, human figures, arrow points, and knives of obsidian. 
The pottery from Nicaragua is brilliant and of many colors. From Costa 
Rica was a collection of small images in gold, representing the human 
figure, birds, frogs, symbolic animals. A bird holding a man in its beak is 
supposed to be a symbol of thecreation. Other articles in copper and gold 
represent eagles, lions, and images of special deities. There were also 
chisels and war-clubs made from stone. The Republic of Colombia fur- 
nished many articles. They were arranged in three groups, independent 
of each other. Those from Chibcha contained objects of gold, consisting 
of sixty-nine human figures, six masks, twenty-three animal figures, and 
nineteen instruments; in copper, twenty-four animal and human figures; in 
pottery, thirty-eight vases. From another district are about one thousand 
objects—some of them in gold—consisting of diadems, crowns, scepters, 
collars, ear-rings, ornaments, rings, bells, flutes, whistles, gold vases of 
graceful form and varied size. These are different from the Chibcha relics. 
In the third region, Antioquia, are four hundred and eighty-three pieces, 
showing that the tribes were rich in gold and were very skillful. There 
were also from here articles from Chinqui, many of them being gold. Mr. 
A. L. Pinart, in 1890, published a photographic album containing ten plates 
of inscriptions from the isthmus of Panama. Examples of inscriptions 
and engravings on stone were shown at Madrid. The Chibcha numeral 
system, astronomic calendar and mythology are very interesting. The 
department of Ecuador contains many art products of the Kechua people 
—a mortar with large ears, bearing the figure of an animal cut upon it; a 
musical stone used as a bell; circular stones used to attach to the ends of 
clubs; several specimens of copper in the form of axes or hatchets; a num- 
ber of vases in pottery were pointed at the end, like Greek vases, others 
were upon feet. From Peru there were a few objects in silver and gold, 
some idols in wood, textile materials and some fifty specimens of pottery. 
Many of these were from the vicinity of the famous Temple of the Sun at 
Pachamac. From Bolivia were two idols in stone found among the ruins 
of Tiahuanaco, several idols in wood, various textile materials. From 
Uruguay were relics taken from “village sites,” utensils, weapons, burnt 
stones, remains of hearths, bones of animals, and a few human bones; 
teshoas, used for cutting; more than nine thousand specimens of arrow- 
heads and lance-heads made of jasper or quartz; sling-stones, hammer 
stones, hand stones, with depressions for the fingers. The Argentine Re- 
public has a great variety of relics depicted in water colors, representing 
painted vases of clay, also human figures, animals, and especially the 
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serpent. East of the Andes are walls of cut stone and edifices of great 
extent, showing the influence of ancient Peru. These were represented by 
charts. 


The Mammoth Hunters. By Willis Boyd Allen, author of “Lost on 
Umbago,” “Pine Cone Stories,” “John Brownlow’s Folks,” “The Lion 
City of Africa,” etc. Boston: Lathrop Publishing Company. 1895. 
Illustrated by Joseph H. Hatteld. 12 mo., cloth, 150 pp., 75 cents. 

The Department of Archzology has at last been invaded by the story- 

teller. The mammoth, whose bones have given rise to some strange myths 
among the aborigines, is taken as the subject of a story after the style of 
James Mayne Reid. The scene is laid on the Yukon, and a picture of 
Sitka is given. A wonderful discovery of some mammoth teeth follows, 
hardly sufficient to warrant so long a journey. A cow moose is also seen, 
ducks were plentiful and genuine fossils in the Shape of elephas primigenius, 
the true mammoth of scientists were found. The book may develop a taste 
for archzology among the boys, and be useful in this way, though there is 
not much science in it. 


The Early Navajo and Apache. By Frederick Webb Hodge. From the 
American Anthropologist, July, 1895. Washington, D. C 

The effort to trace back the history of the Navajo is difficult, and yet the 
author of this pamphlet has succeeded remarkably. It appears that great 
changes in language, customs, style of building, and organization, as well 
as location, have occurred. The creation, according to the mytbology of 
this tribe, was not so very long ago. It was only fifty-two years after the 
creation that the tribe moved to the San Juan. They had no herds, and 
made their clothes mostly of cedar bark. This was not earlier than the 
fifteenth century. They acquired their first flocks and herds through the 
Pueblos soon after 1542. They found the Apaches occupying portions of 
New Mexico—a wild people. They were originally a cliff-dwelling people, 
but regarded the Pueblos as far superior. Their myths speak of the agri- 
cultural cliff-dwellers as gods. They, however, united with the Apaches in 
attacking the Pueblos about the time of the advent of the Spaniards. The 
villages of the Jemez-had been abandoned in consequence of the forays of 
the Navajos, although not many years afterward the Apaches appear in the 
role of allies of the Jemez, Tewa and Pecos against the Spaniards. The 
pueblos in closest prox mity were naturally the first prey of the Apaches 
and Navajos, viz.: the westernmost of the Rio Grande villages. Previous 
to this time the village Indians, such as the Jemez, Zufii and Sia, dwelt in 
several scattered towns, situated mainly with reference to convenience to 
the fields. Seven villages had been visited and destroyed prior to 1540, by 
Indians who painted their eyes and lived in the same region as the buffaloes, 
and had “houses of straw and corn”—probably the Comanches. The raids 
of the Navajos commenced about 1622, and the Jemez were compelled to 
abandon their villages, and from that time until the subjection of the 
Apaches and Navajos pueblo architecture and selection of sites became 
seriously affected. The tribes who occupied separate villages now erected 
and dwelt in a large communal structure. For nearly two hundred years 
after the coming of Onate (1680) the history of the pueblo tribes is one of 
Apache rapine. To-day, with but two exceptions, no pueblo in New Mex- 
ico occupies the site it held in the sixteenth and early in the seventeenth 
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century, or before, let us say, the inception of the Apache invasion. The 
exceptions are Acoma and Isleta. The former pueblo occupies the mesa 
which it held when Coronado passed through the country. The reason is 
plain—the mesa was not continuously occupied on account of its impreg- 
nable character, but because of the inexhaustible water supply for domestic 
use in a natural cliff near the summit. While Isleta stands on its prehis- 
toric site, as determined by Mr. Lummis, the habitancy of the pueblo has 
not been continuous. 


Notes on Shippo. A Sequel to Japanese Enamels. By James L. Bowes, 
author of “Japanese Pottery,” etc. London: Kegan, Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Limited, Paternoster Row, Charing Cross Road. 

The Japanese enamels.described in this book are marvels of art and are 
very ancient. They are of two kinds—the c/otsonne, in which the designs 
are formed upon metal, by fine ribbons of the same material being soldered 
upon the base, and the chamf/eve, in which the enamels are hollowed out 
of the hollow base. They belong to three periods—ancient, middle and 
modern, the ancient period dating from 660 to 781; the middle period from 
782 to 1183; the modern from 1184 to 1868. The Japanese enamels are in 
contrast with the Chinese, though they are supposed to have been intro- 
duced from China rather than from Corea. Glass making, under the title 
of shifpo work, was common in Japan from the fourth to the tenth cen- 
turies, and was revived in the sixteenth century. Mirrors are made of 
glass, also beads. It appears that this style of art has required a great 
deal of experience, as well as skill, as only a few have been able to acquire 
it. The modern workers have found their models in the middle period. It 
is stated that the form of the vases lacked grace in common with most of 
the other art works of the country. Still the beauty and delicacy of the 
enamels of the Hirata works are beyond compare. The book is full of 
photographic plates, and is of itself a work of art. The author, Mr. James 
L. Bowes, is evidently a man of fine taste, and is fortunate also in securing 
such excellent publishers. 


Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum for the year ending June 
30, 1839. Washington. 1895. 


- The articles which will interest archzologists in this report are as follows: 
A description of the Models of Human Figures, given by the Assistant 
Secretary; Chinese Games, Dice and Dominos, by Stewart Culin; Primitive 
American Armor, by Walter Hough, Ph. D.; Notes on the Ethnology of 
Thibet, by W. W. Rockhill; A Description of two Castes, A Plea for 
Museums to Illustrate Human History, by Cyrus Adler, and an article of 
Public Libraries, why not Public Museums, by E. F. Morse. We learn from 
the first article the following facts: For fifteen years the National Museum 
has been constructing models of human beings for exhibition. These 
figures show the peculiarities of the different races, also their costumes, 
weapons, instruments and handicrafts. The following may be mentioned: 
A Congo warrior with shield and spear, a Japanese man and woman with 
the usual dress, a Yankton Sioux with costume as a female, also a Choctaw 
squaw, a Samoan youth, a Dyak warrior, a Xivard Indian in feather costume, 
Zuni bread-makers, Indian woman dressing hides, a Bushman, Matabale 
warriors, Zulus of Zambezi. We learn from the second article that dominos, 
cards and dice are common all over the globe, and are very similar in their 
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making. This suggests contact and it is accounted for on the law of parallel 
development. The most interesting article is the one on Shields and Body- 
Armor. We learn from this that these were very common among the 
natives of America. The volume is too thick and heavy to last weil and 
would have been better if it could have been put into two volumes and the 
material classified according to the departments. 


Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 
Vol. X. 1894-1895. Edited by the Secretary. Published by authority 
of law. Madison, Wisconsin: Democrat Printing Company, State 
Printer. 


This bulky volume of 620 pages contains articles on mathematics, birds, 
banks, geology of Conanicut Island, spider, carbon compounds, the erosive 
action of ice, economics, on crustacea, on bowlder trains, geological services, 
and the origin of the Dells, but not a word about archzology or ethnology. 
The proposed Natural History Survey also leaves both of these depart- 
ments out, notwithstanding the fact that the State of Wisconsin has a most 
interesting series of pre-historic works, and a very interesting aboriginal 
history. Is it because there is no competent person in the state to advocate 
or superintend these departments? Have not the universities and colleges 
a responsibility in the matter? And the science of anthropology is certainly 
important enough to be recognized by the state which is so distinguished 
for its high grade of scholarship; and the academy which has been so 
distinguished for ability and thorough work should have some representative 
of the department among its members. 


The Literary Digest. Funk & Wagnall Co. Publishers, New York. 

This journal contains the portraits of Dr, A. H. Sayce, Prof. Francis A. 
March, and several other distinguished philologists. Its articles on archz- 
ology are well selected and valuable. 


Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes. Les Religieux Eminents. Qui Allerent 
Chercher La Loi Dan Les Pays D’Occident. Memoire Compose A 
L’epoque de La Grande Dynastie T’ang. ParI-Tsing. Traduit en 
Francais. Par Edouard Chavannes, Paris. 1894. 


This is a book of 217 pages. It treats of the voyages of the Buddhist 
priests in China during the epoch of the great Tang Dynastie, 618-906 A. D. 
The volume contains many Chinese characters, and is very learned in the 
history of the period. . 


Materiaux Pour [ Historie de l Homme Revue d’ Anthropologie—Revue 
ad’ Ethnographie Reunis. l' Anthropologie, Paraissant tous les deux 
mots sous la Directionde MM. Cartailhac, Lamy, Topinard. Paris: 
G. Masson, Editeur. 1894. 


“The Feminine Divinity and the Sculptures upon the Menhirs,” by E.- 
Cartailhac, is a very interesting article. It is followed by The Sculp- 
tures in Europe, showing the influence of Greek and Roman, by Salomon 
Reinach. These articles should be read together, for the figures and sym- 
bols are very similar. 

Minnesota Historical Collections. The Mississippi River and its Source. 
By Hon. J. V. Brower. 

The Report of the Survey of the Source of the Mississippi, by Hon. J. V. 
Brower fills 360 pages. It is attended with many pilates and wood cuts. 
Some of them portraits, others maps. The half-tone cuts, taken from 
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photographs, illustrate the scenery. The maps are valuable, for they give 
the history of discovery. The portraits are also interesting, for they bring 
down the record to modern times. It is a volume which will go down to 
posterity as a monument of patient literary investigation and personal 
explorations, which will perpetuate the name of the author. 


The American Historical Register. Genealogy, Diner. History and 
Heraldry. The Historical Register Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 
This is very elegant in its style and is mainly devoted to the “old colony” 
period. The August number contains an article on Lafayette's visit in 
1824, and one on Old Kentucky Watering Place, by Sallie E. Marshall 
Hardy. : 


Palestine Exploration Fund, Patron—The Queen. Quarterly Statement, 
London; Hanover Square, W.; and by A. P. Watt & Son, Hastings 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 

The explorations and excavations of Jerusalem by F. J. Bliss, Ph. D., 
form a most interesting part of this report. There are others on the Stoppage 
of the River Jordan in 1267, by Rev. Canon Dalton and W. E. Stevenson, 
Esq., which explains the miracle in the time of Joshua. The Identifying of 
the Cave of Adullam, by Rev. W. F. Birch, and The City of David, by Rev. 
D. L. Pitcaim, also Lapping of the Water, by Rev. A. Moody Stuart. A 
Journey in the Hauran. 


Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for '94-'95. 


The Past and the Present in Asia, The New-found Journal of Chas, Floyd, 
The Aborigines of the West Indies, Rival Claimants for North America, by 
Justin Winsor; Analysis of the Pictoral Text Inscribed on the two Palenque 
Tablets, by Philipp J. J. Valentini; Scotch-Irish in America, by Samuel 
S. Green; and the Story of Chequamegon Bay, by R. G. Thwaites; The 
Food of Certain American Indians, by Lucien Carr. These are the most 
° notable articles. 


Sixty-fifth Year of the Bibliotheca Sacra. A Religious and Sociological 
uarterly, conducted by G. Frederick Wright and Z. Swift Holbrook. 
berlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company. : 

The article by Prof. G. F. Wright, entitled Prestwich on the Deluge, and 
that on the Triumph of Assyriology in the October number are well worth 
reading. 

Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. Published Quarterly. 

New York, ; 

The first number contains an article on Korea and the Koreans, by Wm. 
Elliot Griffis, D. D.; the second, A Journey up the Yukon River, by Israel 
C. Russell; the third contains The Coast Desert of Peru, by Alfred F. 
Sears, C. E. All of these are scholarly and interesting. 


The Popular Science Monthly. Edited by William Jay Youmans. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Many articles on archeology and anthropology will be found in this 
popular magazine. The following are specially worthy of mention: The 
Beginning of Agriculture, by M. Louis Bourdeau. Archeology in Den- 
mark, by Prof. Frederick Starr. Race Mixture and National Character, by 
L. R. Harley, A. M. Professional Institutions, by Herbert Spencer. Sur- 
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vivals of Sun-worship, by Fanny D. Bergen. Trades, and Faces, by Dr. 

Louis Robinson. Ancestor Worship Among the Fijians, by Basil H. 

Thomson. Primogenial Skeletons, the Flood, and the Glacial Period, by 

H, P. Fitzgerald Marriott. The Aims of Anthropology, by Prof. Daniel G. 

Brinton. 

The Atlantic Monthly. Devoted to Literature, Science, Art an4 Politics. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

There have been many articles during the year in this valuable magazine 
which will interest our readers. Among these we will mention the follow- 
ing: The Secret of the Roman Oracles, by Rudolfo Lanciani, in the March 
number. Flower Lore of New England Children, by Alice M. Earle, in the 
April number. A Pilgrimage to the Great Buddhist Sanctuary of North 
China, by William Woodville Rockhill, in the June number. John Smith in 
Virginia, by John Fiske, in the September number. 

The History of Greece. For Colleges and High Schools. By Philip Van 
Ness Myers, L.H. D. Ginn & Co. Publishers. Boston. 

This is an excellent text-book and has the merit that it is up to date. 
The chapters are short, but comprehensive. The style is terse and forcible. 
The numerous wood-cuts illustrate the text. Some of them represent the 
treasures of Priam and Schliemann’s discoveries; others, the battles of the 
Trojans, as depicted upon the ancient vases. We get a good view of the 
different styles of architecture from the wood-cuts, as well as various 
portraits and coins. The ancient temples were taken by photograph and 
were, therefore, correct. The restorations of the temples are, however, not 
so satisfactory. There is always a charm about Greek history. It differs 
from all other history in this respect—one never tires of reading it. The 
book is really a work of art, and is valuable for the cuts, if for nothing else; 
but the letter press is excellent. 


























The Indian Sot ee A journal of Oriental Research in Archeology, 
Epigraphy, Ethnology, 1, eeerarhy, History, Folk Lore, Literature, 
Numismatics, etc. Edited by Richard Temple, C. iL £. Major, 
Indian Staff Corps. Bombay; London. 
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THE MOUND-BUILDERS 


THEIR WORKS AND RELICS. 


ee BY ae 
REV. STEPHEN D. PEET, Ph. D,, 
EDITOR OF AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 
Auther of Animal Efigics and Emblematic Mounds. 360 pages. IQustrated. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


PART I.—Tribes and Races among the Mound-builders. 
GHAPTER I.—Mysterious Races. © 4 
CHAPTER II.—Different Races Among the Mound-builders. 
C+AAPTER III.—The Mound-builders and the Mastodon, 

CHAPTER IV.—The Mound-builders and. Indians. 

CHAPTER V.—Burial Méunds—Northern District. 

CHAPTER VI.—Sacred Enclosures—Ohio District. 

CHAPTER VII.—Stone Grave People—Mountain District. : 
CHAPTER VIII.—Migrations of the Mound-builderse—Middle District. 


PART I1.—Structures of the Mound-builders. 


OHAPTER IX.—The Villages of the Mound-builders. 
CHAPTER X,—The Pyramid Mounds of the Gulf States. 
CHAPTER XI.—Mound-builders’ Defenses. 

CHAPTER XII.—Mound-builders’ Houses. 

CHAPTER XIII.—Mythologic and Religious Structures, 


PART I11I.—The Relics of the Mound-builders, 


OHAPTER XIV.—Relics of Mound-builders and Indians. 

OHAPTER XV.—Symbolic Relics of the Mound-builders. 

OHAPTER XVI.—Relics from Altar Mounds and Ash Pits. 

CHAPTER XVII.—Relics Showing Civilization of the Mound-builders. 





This book treats of the Mound-builders: their occupation, modes of life 
religious systems, tribal divisions, and early ons. e effort is to 
divest them of al] inventions and degradations of the modern Indians, and 
to show their actual condition during prehistoric times. 

The work contains descriptions of the earth-works of all classes. The 
c'assification of the mounds is made according to their uses, whether as 
village residences, as defenses, as religious structures, as domestic or private 
and official houses, or as sacrificial or burial places. 

The relics of the Mound-builders are treated atconsiderable length. They 
are regarded as works of primitive ‘+ the differences between them as 
art specimens are clearly pointed out. The work contains many illustrations 
and descriptions of Mound-builders’ relics, especially pipes and pottery. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive iw of the 
whole field, and gives information about the mounds and relics of all States 
and districte. The d is to present a picture of the people as they were 
in prehistoric times. and to bring out the real life of the Mound-builders 
as it eget ee. It 3 ee ofa cary =— is ae to prehistoric 
America, and perhaps wou as the most interesting volume. 

This book appeared early in 1605, and has already mot wat oo sale. 
Orders can be sent to the publishing house, 175 
ur to the Author at Good Hope, Illinois. 


Priee, Postpaid, 63.70. 
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ANIMAL EFFIGIES 
EMBLEMATIC MOUNDS. 


By Rev. S. D. PEET; Pu. D, 


Editor of American Antiquariax, Author of “Pre-historic Monuments in 
America,” “Pre-historic Relics,” “The Mound-builders,” 
and several other Works. 








380 Pages, Smo, Illustrated with 290 Wood-cuts, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


CHAPTER I—Animal Effgies, their Shapes and Attitudes, 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the wages. 

CHAPTER I1I—The Bird Effigies. 

CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 

CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER .VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 

CHAPTER *VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 

CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 

CHAPTER IX—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds 
CHAPTER,X—Who were the Effigy Builders? % 
CHAPTER” XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 

CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effigies. 
OHAPTER XIlI—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER pend Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
otas. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Ill., who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorits 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
laborers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the secend in a 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itis en. 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: American a 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * *%. 
ee Fo 8. . * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds sf 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac- 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, ““ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chapter.@ This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
sithough it is obvious that science is not yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr, Peet’s thorough discuasion of 
‘he sublect to all who are interested in such mattara, 


Orders can be sent to the Publishing House, 17 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
. or tofthe author’s residence, Good Hope, Illinois. 


POSTPAID $3.70. 
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tion in wedlock, etc. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO.. 
27 EAST 2isT., STREET, NEW YORK. 


SB ONLY A FEW CENTS 


Postage will enable you to see and select 


ARROW AND SPEAR HEADS 


in variety from many States’ You make the request for a small box, send reference of mer- 
chant, or postmaster, or banker, and they will be sent, all different form and locality, la- 
belled nicely, each with price attached. You select what you desire and return the balance 
to me, postpaid. This is probably the largest stock in the West. The beautiful 
little Oregon, Washington, Arizona, California, and New Mexico Arrows, 
size of cut above, a specialty. Flint relics from every state obtainable. Numerous mound 
relics, ancient pipes, etc. Drawings of latter two classes when desired. Everything guar- 
anteed genuine Modern relics of many Western Tribes of Indians. Relics from 
Alaska and South Seas, weapons, etc. Minerals from all parts of the world. Beautiful 
crystals. Fossils of the Cheyenne river, So. Dakota. Two hundred subjects in Indian 
photos. Agate, pyrites and aluminum goods. Catalogue, giving prices. $1.00 to $5.00 col- 
lection. Black Hills Naturai Historical Establishment of 


L. W. STILWELL, Deadwood, 8. Dakota. 











P. S.—as cheap arrows, $1.00; 15 better arrows, $1.00; 8 good arrows, $1.00; 4 fine 
arrows, $1.00; 2 elegant arrows, $1.00; 3 good, 2 fine, er 1 exceedingly fine spear, $1.00. 
Bird Points, common to exquisite and rare, 10 cts. to $1.00 each of Chalcedony, Jasper, 
agate, quartz, Obsidian, etc. Fair celts (or ungrooved axes or chisels), 40 75 cts. each, 
postpaid. 





COMMMENCED JANUARY, 1888. TWO VOLUMES PER YEAR. 


AMERICAN GEOLOGIST, 


1S95. 


The Oldest Exclusively Geological Magazine Published in America. 


TERMS. 
To Subscribers in the United States, Canada and Mexico..........$3.50 a year 
To other Subscribers in the Postal Union... ..........cserceeeesereee 4.00 8 year 

















It is not the Organ ol any Institution, nor of any Section of 
the Country, nor of any Party. 





The numbers for 1888 will hereafter be sent to new subscribers for $3.50,or bound in 
cloth for $4.50; those for 1880, 1890, 1891, 1882, 1893 and 1894 for $2.50 each, or bound for 
$8.50 each. New subscribers who remit $22 will receive all back numbers and the 
pn een mag for 1895. Fifty cents pe~ year postage must be added to these rates for 

ubscribers not living in North America If bound volumes are ordered, the cost 
will be $28, and the transportation must be paid by the subscriber. There are two 
volumes in each year, each volume having over 4(0 pages. 


SAMPLE COPIES 20 CENTS. 
THE GEOLOGICAL PUBLISHING Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn , U.S. A., Oct. 1, 1894. 
European Agent, MR. HENRY CLAYPOLE, 
Manager of the London & Co, Bank, SITTINGBOURNE, KENT, ENG. 











1ISS67 e 1894 
$4.00 per Year. $4.60 per Year (Foreign.) 35 cts. per Copy. 
THE 


AMERICAN 
NATURALIST 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 
DEVOTED TO THE NATURAL SCIENCES 
IN THEIR WIDEST SENSE. 
MANAGING EoITors. 
Profs. E. D. COPE, Philadelphia, Pa., and J.S. KINGSLEY, Boston, Mass. 


ASSOCIATE EviTors. 
. W. S. BAYLEY, of Colby University, Waterville, Me., Dept. of Petrography. 
: W. H. HOBBS, Madison, Wis., De we of Mineralogy. 
Dr. C. E. BESSEY, of The University otf Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb,, Dept. of Botany. 
Prof. C M. MEAD, of College of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H.. Dept. of Entomology 
Prof. E. A. ANDREWS, ot Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., ept. Embryology 
H.C. MERCER, of the University of Pennsylvania, Dent. of Anthropology. 
Dr. GC. O. WHITMAN. of Chicago University, Chicago, I 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. TWENTY-NINTH YEAR. 
THE EDWARDS & DOCKER CO., 
518 ano S20 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Advertising Rates will be furnished upon application. 


Dept. Microscapte Technique. 














THE VOLUME FOR 14896. 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN 


ORIENTAL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED AT 175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Edited by STEPHEN D. PEET, Good Hope, Ill. 


Bi-Monthly. Price, $4.00 Per Year. 














The editor is happy to announce that several gentlemen have 
consented to act as 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS FOR 1896 


In addition to those whose names have already been given. 





The Associates and their Departments will be as follows: 


DR. D. G. BRINTON, Philadelphia—EvROPEAN ARCHZOLOGY. 
PROF. MUSS ARNOLT, Chicago, ///.,—ASSYRIOLOGY. 

REV. WM. C. WINSLOW, D. D. LL. D.—EGypro.oey. 

PROF. T. F. WRIGHT, Caméridgc, Mass.,—DISCOVERIES IN PALESTINE. 
J.G. FRASER, LL., D. Sidney, Australia—POLYNESIA. 

A. S. GATSCHET, Washington, D. C.,—INDIAN LINGUISTICS, 


H. C. MIERCER, Piiladelphia—AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND PALEO- 
LITHICS. 


These gentlemen will furnish notes, from month to month, 
and so will keep our readers informed as to all that is transpir- 
ing in the line of Archeology throughout the world. 

A large number of New Contributors have been secured, 
many of them the very best scholars. The following are a few 
of the names: 

MAJ. J. W. POWELL, M. DE NADATLAC, 

FRANK H. CUSHINS, PROF. EDWARD SELER, 

W. H. HOLMES, DR. PHILLIP J. VALENTINI, 
DR. HORATIO HALE, MR. JAMES DEANS, 

MISS ALICE C. FLETCHER, HON. JAMES WICKERSHAM, 
REV. W. M. BEAUCHAMP, PROF. O. T. MASON, 

PROF. A. F. CHAMBERLAIN. PROF. J. W. HARSHBERGER. 
DR. WM. WALLACE LOOKER, DR. CYRUS THOMAS, 
HENRY W. HAYNES, STEWART CULIN, 

T. H. LEWIS, PROF. F. W. PUTNAM. 





Arrangements have been made with the leading publishers 
of New York and Boston, whereby plates and wood-cuts illus- 
trating Famous Ruinep Citigs in the east and the various 
relics of art will be furnished and used in connection with 
articles and book reviews. The prospect is that the volume 
for 1896 will be superior to any heretofore published and the 
hope is that a large number of subscribers will be secured. 

Address, Rev. S. D. PEEt, Good Hope, Ill. 





PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES. 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA. 


THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 
ANIMAL EFFIGIES. 
PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS. 
PREHISTORIC RELICS. 
PRIMITIVE SYMBOLS, 


CLIFF-DWELLERS ANCIENT CITIES OF 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 


The editor of the American Antiquarian is publishing a series 
of Looks on PRE-COLUMBIAN TIMES, and offers the whole series 
to SUBSCRIBERS. These volumes are fully illustrated, and con- 
tain all the latest information on the subject. This is the time 
for readers to become acquainted with Pre-Columbian America. 


Now READY: 
I. The Mound-builders—Their Works and Relics. 


An interesting resume of all that has been written on this interesting subject, the Mound- 
builders. The book contains an analysis of the different classes of works and relics; gives 
descriptions of all the prominent mounds and earthworks with wood-cuts to illustrate them. 
The Mound-builders are treated as if they were a living race and their works repeopled. 
Their clan system, religious beliefs, social life, domestic habits, artistic tastes, and mental 
traits, as embodied in their works and relics, are brought before the reader, and a picture 
‘is given of thcir prehistoric condition. It is the only complete work on this subject ever 
published. Fully illustrated. 400 pages, cloth, 300 Ill. Price, postpaid, $3.70. 


II. Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounds. 


A large proportion of these Mounds and Effigies were discovered, surveyed and platted by 
the author, the engravings of which are given in the book. The work contains a description 
of the Great Serpent and many other curious objects. It treats of the totem system. It also 
describes the game drives and the dream goas of the ancient hunters ; in fact, brings the 
reader into contact with the wild life and the wild animals of the interior, and gives au 


interesting picture of the st”ange habits and ways of the effigy builders. The second editica 
vill be sent, postpaid, $3.70." {llustrated with 270 Wood-cuts, 360 pages. 





ta The book on Mound-Builders will be sent with the American 
Antiquarian to new subscribers, for $5.50; regular price, $7.50. 








